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The Great Wall of Texas 


The Teifs Wall System was created for architects whose designs respect no boundaries, 
With Teifs, the most dramatic aesthetic features are possible. Your wall can be 
formed to practically any shape or pattern, without sending costs soaring. 
Teifs allows you to produce any number of textures. And, beyond the 30 standard 
colors, we will help you customize virtually any vibrant color you envision to 
be artistically applied by our licensed contractors. Best of all, the surface cleans 
easily -- often needing nothing more than a Texas shower. 
With Teifs, you can forget limitations and let your imagination soar. 
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Teifs Wall System™, created by people with decades of experienc 
with the Exterior Insulation and Finishing System (EIF 
is the new star of the Texas construction industry. 

Texas owned Texas EIFS provides a superior product to meet 
the needs of Lone Star architects. The Teifs Wall System is a high- 
tech, lightweight insulated wall system that attaches easily to the 
outside of vour structure, providing exceptional reduction in energy 
bills. 

Working with the Schooner Group. our development team has 
produced a truly unique Exterior Insulation and Finish 


180 Years of Experience 


Francesco P. Morsilli, Chairman of 
Schooner, (top right) introduced 
EIFS in the United States and his 


executive team has over 140 years 
of experience in its use. Mike Boyd, j 
A Product of Texas EIFS President of Texas EIFS, (top left) adds his own experienced 
220 BURLESON * SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78202 team at Teifs with Joe McClaran (lower photo) and Carson 


TEL: (210) 472-2935 * FAX: (210) 472-2946 Wilke, who combine for 40 years working with EIFS. 
1-800-358-4785 
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Is it time to get on the 


Web? 


This is stand-in copy. not real. Fuller needs to write 


some real copy but this shows the look I'm after. 

Actually. Fm. quite sure the headline above can be 
improved. Although I do like the word “web” with question 
mark being large. 

| was thinking that this copy would quickly make the 
case that it is time to get your firm on the web. Perhaps 
citing WSJ statistics on dramatic increase in web usage. 

Without sounding sensational or melodramatic. 
suggest that the train is pulling out of the station. 

Then make the case that FD&S is the solution. We can 
provide compelling and distinctive organizational and exe- 
cution services. We speak the language of architecture. etc. 

We can design. produce. (also manage?). get them set 
up with a link on the AIA site. listed in web directories. etc. 

Work in our phone number. 512-476-7733. who to 
ask for. Larry Paul Fuller. Herman Dyal AIA or Steve Stamper 
(or should it be Mark Denton?). our web site address 
httpzwww.fdsdesign.com. and there you go. 
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1997 
HONORS 
PROGRAM 


Call for 
Nominations 


Each year since 1971 the Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects has recognized individuals and 
organizations outside the profession of archi- 
tecture who share its commitment to the 
quality of life in Texas. Accomplishments by 
past honorees have included roadside beautifi- 
cation; wildlife conservation; open-space 
protection; passage of laws protecting the 
public's health, safety, and welfare; downtown 
revitalization; preservation of historic buildings 
and sites; public-school programs emphasizing 
environmental concerns; museum programs 
and exhibits about community architecture; 
and reporting, publications, and articles pro- 
moting the appreciation of the built and natural 
environment. 

In addition, the TSA Honors Program rec- 
ognizes TSA's exceptional members in several 
categories and distinguished Texas architectural 
educators and writers for leadership and 
achievement. 


Award Categories 
Honorary Membership 


Awarded to an individual for long-term asso- 
ciation with architects and architecture in 
providing a better quality of life in Texas. 


Citation of Honor 
Awarded to groups or organizations outside 
the profession whose activities make significant 
contributions to the goals of the architectural 
profession for improvement of the natural or 
built environment in Texas. 


Liewelyn W. Pitts Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for a life- 
time of distinguished leadership and dedication 
in architecture. 


TSA’s highest honor, awarded in memory of 
Llewelyn W. Pitts, FATA, who served as TSA 
president in 196} and was an influential and 
dedicated AIA leader, recognizes a distin- 
guished member for lifetime leadership and 
achievement in the profession of architecture 
and the community. Although no formal nomi- 
nations are accepted, suggestions may be 
directed to the Honors Committee Chair. 


Edward J. Romieniec Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual architec- 
tural educator for outstanding educational 
contributions. 

Awarded in honor of Edward J. Romieniec, 
FAIA, a former professor and dean of architec- 
ture at Texas A&M University and the first 
recipient of this award. Nominee must be a cur- 
rent or former member of the faculty of one of 
the seven accredited Texas schools or colleges 
of architecture, living at the time of nomina- 
tion, and a full-time educator for at least five 
years. Criteria for selection will include evi- 
dence of the following: teaching of great 
breadth; influencing a wide range of students; 
and the ability to maintain relevance through 
the years by directing students toward the fu- 
ture while drawing on the past. 


John G. Flowers Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual or organi- 
zation for excellence in the promotion of 
architecture through the media. 
Awarded in memory of TSA's first executive 
vice president. 


William W. Caudill Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for profes- 
sional achievement in leadership development 
during the early years of ALA membership. 
Awarded in memory of William W. Caudill, 
FAIA, recipient of the 1985 ALA Gold Medal 
and a pioneer of architectural design, practice, 
and leadership and service to the organization 
and community. Must be an architect member 
in good standing and an active member of the 
local AIA chapter for a minimum of two years, 
not to exceed ten years (40 years of age is a rec- 
ommended maximum for a nominee). The 
nominee should be a role model to the organi- 
zation with these qualities: goes beyond the call 
of duty in service to the profession; influences 
improvement in the organization at the state 
level; encourages participation among fellow 
members and nonmembers; exemplifies quali- 
ties of leadership; and exemplifies qualities of 
professional practice. 


Architecture Firm Award 
Awarded to a TSA firm that has consistently 
produced distinguished architecture for a pe- 
riod nf at least 10 years. This award is the 
highest honor the Society can bestow upon a 
firm. 


Any TSA component may nominate one 
eligible firm. Firms practicing under the lead- 
ership of either a single principal or several 
principals are eligible for the award. In addi- 
tion, firms that have been reorganized and 
whose name has been changed or modified 
are also eligible, as long as the firm has heen 
in operation for a period of at least IO years. 


Nomination Procedures 


Except for the Llewelyn W. Pitts Award, each 
nomination must be submitted through the 
local chapter and must be in an approved for- 
mat. TSA will provide nomination forms and 
portfolio criteria to each local chapter. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained upon request. 

Nominations for the Llewelyn W. Pitts 
Award may be made by any TSA member in 
the form of a letter addressed to the Chair of 
the TSA Honors Committee. No portfolio is to 
be submitted. 


Selection and Notification 


Recipients of all TSA Honors Awards are cho- 
sen by the members of the TSA Honors 
Committee in June of each year. Recipient 
names (with the exception of the Pitts Award) 
are ratified by a vote of the TSA Executive 
Committee at the summer meeting. Following 
the meeting, Honors Award recipients are no- 
tified of their selection and invited to the 
Awards Luncheon that takes place during 
TSA's Annual Meeting in the fall. 

The names of Honors Award recipients are 
published in Texas Architect. Each local chap- 
ter is responsible for notifying local media; 
however, if a chapter needs assistance, the TSA 
staff will help prepare press releases. 

Portfolios will be returned to the nominating 
chapters following the TSA summer board 
meeting. 


Presentation 


Awards will be presented during TSA's 58th 
Annual Meeting in Fort Worth, October 23-25, 
1997. 


Submission Deadline 


All nominations must be received in the TSA 
office no later than 5:00 p.m. on Friday, May 
30, 1997. Please direct questions to Gay 
Patterson at TSA, 512/478-7386. Nominations 
shall be sent to: 


TSA Honors Committee 

c/o Texas Society of Architects 
816 Congress Avenue, Suite 970 
Austin, Texas 78701 
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THE CITY 


The State of Texas Cities 


Gerald Moorbead, FALA 45 
Neighborhoods 
Houston Wards, Stephen Fox 48 
San Antonio’s Southtown, 
Mike Greenberg 51 
Places 


Tower Life, Mike Greenberg 52 
Houston Folk Art, Barry Moore, FAIA 53 
Houston Water Fountain, 


Gerald Moorhead, EALA 53 
Transportation 
Dallas Planning, 

Reagan George, FAIA 54 
Small City Bypasses, 

Dick Ryan and Kevin Milstead 56 
Houston Roads, Joe Webb 57 
Austin Partnerships, 

Vincent P. Hauser 58 


Art and the City 


Fort Worth, Mark Gunderson 60 
Places 
The Sky, Max Levy 66 
Houston’s South Main, 
Frank Welch, FALA 67 


DEPARTMENTS 
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947 Maple Drive was always the prettiest house on the block. 
Now it’s the only house on the block. 


O.K., we admit it. We know, 
and we know you know, not 
even a brick house is going to 
stand up to 200 mile an hour 
winds. H We just wanted to 
make the point that masonry 
construction offers outstanding 
sturdiness and durability along 
with its other excellent attri- 
butes. Like warm and welcom- 
ing good looks. Like natural 
insulating advantages. Like 
design flexibility and versatility. 
H So whether your greatest 
concern is outstanding beauty 
or still standing durability, make 
it masonry. And make it ever- 
lastingly beautiful. H For all 
the facts about creating with 
masonry, call or write. 


Masonry Institute of Texas 


P. O. Box-34583 
Houston, Texas 77234 
(713) 941-5668 
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dexed hy the Avery Index of Architectural Periodicals, 
available in major libraries. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Building Blocks 


Wuen THE KiNGwoop DEVELOPMENT was built north of Houston in the late 
1960s, it was conceived of both literally and figuratively as science fiction: the 
first of many future satellite cities to orbit the Space City. A much simpler country 
life and a place of refuge was available for the price of an advertised 30-minute 
drive. Behind the wall of pines lining IH-45, another wall appeared: a white- 
painted wooden fence guarding and presenting the colonnaded ranch houses, cha- 
teau-inspired estates, and Tudor-executive homes. The familiar architectural icons 
were honored with bigger lots and a soft mat of pine needles for a front yard. 

The fishing tanks southeast of Conroe would never be quite the same as the 
highway became a freeway, and the success of Kingwood ensured that Loop 
610 would no longer contain the city. Historic demographic shifts and the re- 
sulting can't-lose real estate pro-formas guaranteed 
the success of Kingwood, Friendswood and all the | UPCOMING ISSUES 
rest. The only significant alternative to this pattern in 
Houston was presented by The Woodlands, perhaps We invite submissions to 
the first true neo-traditional development, which en- Texas Architect for our 
visions itself as a self-sufficient neighborhood. upcoming issues: 

The issues facing Kingwood today, as it negoti- á 
ates annexation with the City of Houston, are no — Mar/Apr'g7 (deadline 6 Jan) 
different from those faced by the Southtown neigh- — "Religious Architecture” 
borhood in San Antonio, Houston's Fourth Ward, 
and towns such as LaGrange. Identity as a commu- — May/June '97 (deadline 14 Mar) 
nity, economic viability, and a scramble to become “Health Care Architecture" 
organized to control their own futures have re- 
placed strictly provincial concerns. For Kingwood, Please call 512/478-7386, e- 
no longer isolated by pines and space from the city, — mail txarch@trarch.com, or 
the question is not whether or not to become part of fax at 512/478-0528 to 
the city, but how. While some parts of every city — discuss your story idea. 
have been truly abandoned, many neighborhoods— 
the building blocks of the city—are re-forming themselves. An important part of 
every neighborhood story is the role of the residents themselves. Public and resi- 
dent participation in this work, and its absence or its exclusion from the decision- 
making process impacts the quality of the decision. It is in this environment that 
architects now find themselves, no longer called upon simply to design structures, 
but to respond to new client partnerships. 

In this issue of Texas Architect, guest editor Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, pre- 
sents a snapshot of Texas cities today, joined by a distinguished group of archi- 
tects, writers, and photographers. With his introductory essay and commentary 
accompanying each feature article, Moorhead provides a historical and per- 
sonal perspective and suggests new roles for the citizen-architect. It is an inten- 
tionally framed view, in order to focus on special parts of the city, some of the 
special places that bind the city together, and some of the things that break it. 
We hope to supplement this initial exploration in upcoming issues with presen- 
tations of neo-traditional developments, gated communities, and significant 
public-private joint ventures. 

Among the many contributors to this issue of Texas Architect, I would like to 
note the particular contributions of Gerald Moorhead, FAIA and photographer 
Paul Hester; editors Susan Williamson and Kelly Roberson; publisher Canan 
Yetmen; and Jorge Cid of Dallas, who continues to provide our Spanish synop- 
ses. With this issue we also welcome Mike Greenberg of San Antonio as a 
Contributing Editor. Vincent P. Hauser 
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OWENS-CORNING'S ELAMINATOR® 
THE METAL ROOF INSULATION SOLUTION Be | Support the 
ELAMINATOR® IS INSTALLED CORRECTLY BY LICENSED INSTALLERS. compa nies 
SUPERIOR THERMAL PERFORMANCE 


30 PLUS “R” VALUE that support 
NO AIR INFILTRATION TSA 


PROVEN IN OVER 10 MILLION SQ. FT. INSTALLED IN TEXAS. CALL FOR BROCHURES 
AND GUIDE SPECIFICATIONS. Circle 213 on the reader inquiry card 


ENERGY BLANKET OF TEXAS, INC. 1-800-877-3350 ah 
when you specify products, recommend 


“The effectiveness of thermal insulation is seriously impaired when it is installed consultants, or purchase equipment. 
incorrectly.” ...Quote from ASHRAE Handbook of Fundamentals Their generous financial support helps 


Remember Texas Architect advertisers 


make this magazine possible. 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU 
President 


z——PLUS 


—— PROFESSIONAL LINES 
— — UNDERWRITING SPECIALISTS, INC 


Bargains 
Available 


We've been around— 
through boom and bust, 
since 1981, providing 
continuing professional 
advice and support 
to help you manage 
the risks of your profession. 
TSA’s source for 
professional liability insurance. 


Only to 
AIA 


Members 


Professional Lines Underwriting 
Specialists, Inc. 


1 Term Life Insurance 

2 Disability Income Protection 

3 Business Overhead Expense 
Protection 


800-367-7438 


AIA Trust 


Circle 14 on the reader inquiry card 


P.O. Box 160190 
Austin, Texas 78716 


(512) 328-8395 
1 (800) 880-1019 


Fax (512) 328-8121 


Circle 12 on the reader inquiry card 
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We Make What 
You Need To 
Build a Better 
Place to Live 


Jewell 
celebrates 
60 years 
serving 
Texas! 
1936-1996 


MASONRY FENCE SYSTEM 


Whatever your project, you can trust Jewell 
Concrete Products, Inc., to help you reach a 
new level of client satisfaction and create a 
built environment we will all enjoy. Use 
KEYSTONE™ Retaining Wall Systems to 
improve the landscape with design flexibility 
and secure interlocking-pin installation. 

Add colorful Decro-Face* Architectural Masonry 
Units to exteriors or interiors for durable 
beauty. And rely on AURORA" fencing for 
neighborhood privacy and long-term value. 
For these products and more, count on Jewell. 


CJELUELL 


Concrete Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 7115 Waco, Texas 76714 1-800-792-3216 


As of Nov. 1, 1996, 
TSA and 
Texas Architect 
will have 
a new address. 


Got a Pen? 


816 Congress Ave. 
Suite 970 
Austin, Texas 78701 


ELA NT se. 


HOME GROWN, HAT UT-LLIIY, 


Acme Brick. Texas-based and Texas- proud 
The ideal building material for your next project ts made right here in the 
Lone Star State from native soil. With seven plants and fourteen sales alfices across 
the state, Acme Brick spends $70 million in Texas each year. These dollars help 
bolster the local economy, which means more potential business lor Texas 
architects. Insist on the same quality that architects have relied on since 1891 


Together, we keep Texans working and the Texas economy growing 


ACME 
BRICK 


Check your phane directory to contact your local Acme Brick Campany sales office 


Circle 7 on the reader inquiry card 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 
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Dental coverage? 


Insurance Trust 
Making peace of mind affordable 


Yes, from TSA 


EN. ; à. a 
Dental coverage (den' tl cov’ er ij) Call Free 800-854-0491 


1,.—1. Dental insurance from TSA Trust. indi Cau ir 
2. sh 12/31/96, available with Texas Society s Insurance Trust 
Through (31/96, available wit clo Acordia Benefit Services of Southern California 


corresponding TSA medical ee 3 Park Plaza, Suite 1200 Irvine, California 92714 
at no extra cost to TSA members. d p 
MEG LM Fax 714-752-1568 


Call us today to find out more about TSA 
Trust Insurance Coverage. After enamel, 
it’s the best coverage vour teeth can have. 
Circle II on the reader inquiry card 


oin The High Performance Team And Start Saving Today! 


Mixed exclusively with strong, carefully graded i H 

PyroTherm aggregate, new High Performance Licensed And Authorized Producers 
Concrete Masonry Units (HPCMUs) will help you 
set new standards in performance and quality. 


Cordell Brick Company, Houston, Texas 
Xtra High Performance Concrete Masonry Unils 


e HPCMUs Outperform All ASTM Standards Ed Witt 713-672-7531 

* HPCMUs Reduce CMU Structural Costs Eagle Concrete Products, Houston, Texas 

e HPCMUs Increase Mason Productivity Ultra HP High Performance Concrete Masonry Units 

* HPCMUS Boost Energy Savings Lindsey Davidson 713-691-0022 

e HPCMUs Resist Chipping Better Featherlite Building Products, Austin, Texas (6 Texas Locations) 
* HPCMUs Rate Higher In Fire Resistance ThermaLite High Performance Concrete Masonry Units 


Trey Atwood, Austin Corporate Olfice 512-472-2424 


Palestine Concrete Tile Co., Palestine, Texas 
Plus+ High Performance Concrete Masonry Units 
Dale Wayne Smith 903-729-2217 
Revels Brick and Block, Houston, Texas 
Hi-Pro High Performance Concrete Masonry Unils 
Mark Revels 713-728-0160 
LI Texas Industries Inc., Dallas, Texas 
PerforMaxx High Performance Concrete Masonry Units 
PyroIhn e rm Winston Measures 214-263-5077 
Louisiana Industries, Inc., Bossier Cily, LÀ 


For an authorized producer of Certified High Performance CMUs PerforMaxx High Performance Concrete Masonry Units 
near you, call 713-277-3202 or FAX 713-277-3310. - Bill Stampley 318-742-3111 
Pyrofherm is an optimized bond of ceramec aggregate produced py TX Circle 242 on the reader inquiry card 


For unparalleled lifecycle savings from the 
prints to the project site, offer your clients 
the new High Performance Concrete 313.43 
Masonry Unit (HPCMU) advantage. eot 


CA 


It Pays To Check Before You Spec Yrs 


Aa ORAN 
(x > < IA 
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Letters 


fevas Architect encourages letters from read- 
ers in order to serve as a forum for the wide 
variety of issues relating to architectural prac- 
tice, including architectural design, manage- 
ment, and technical issues. Please forward 
typed correspondence, preferably on 3-1/2- 
inch diskettes with text in MS-Word or text- 
only format, to Texas Architect, 816 Congress 
Avenue, Suite 970, Austin, Texas 78701. 
Electronic-mail correspondence can be 
sent directly to individual staff members at 
the following addresses: 
Vince Hauser vhaus@txarch.com 
Canan Yetmen cyetmen@txarch.com 
Susan Williamson slw@txarch.com 
Kelly Roberson 
Wendt Lee 
Carolyn Baker 


kroberson@txarch.com 
wlee@txarch.com 
cbaker&pipeline.com 


CORRECTIONS 

The name of the photographer in "Brewing It 
Up" (TA, September/October 1996, pp. 72- 
73) was misspelled, It is Gary Fenhahn. 


TEXASARCHITECT 


The Perfect Gift for 
that Special 
Design/Construction 
professional 

in your life. 


Give a subscription to 


Texas Architect. 
Call 800.478.7386. 
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Light on a Grand Scale. 


PÆ MASONRY 6 GLASS 


PEY SYSTEMS INC. 


9189-F Winkler 
Houston, Texas 77017 


Phone: 713/944-9716 
Fax: 713/944-1723 


San Antonio: 210/654-8441 | 
| Toll-Free: 800/677-6393 


Master Distributor 
of American-Made 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 


PCGLASSBLOGK: 


PRODUCTS 


-r-r rE 


Circle 10 on the reader inquiry card 
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Aide 


When designing this 
conservatory, a glass 
block curved wall 
seemed to strike a chord 
with W. Wayne Collins, 
AIA. Clearly distinctive 
glass block from 
Pittsburgh Corning 

can bring your visions to 
light, too. Just contact 
your local distributor. 


Hyma Residence, 
Fallbrook, California 
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Revisiting the River 12 
SAN ANTONIO A five-year, $187-million 
expansion of San Antonio's conven- 
lion center is expected to quadruple 
the number of people visiting the 
River Walk. 


Nine win from AIA Austin 12 
AUSTIN Nine projects were recog- 
nized with AIA Austin design awards. 


Of Note 5 


If you pay for it... 14 
HOUSTON Houston voters will decide 
whether expansion of its professional 
sports arenas is the city's direction. 


A Rio Grande Inventory 15 
RIO GRANDE CITY Historic resources 
inventories will help Texas border cit- 
ies obtain National Register nomina- 
tions. 


Planning, Part Two 7 
HOUSTON Efforts continue on the plan 
ta revitalize the inner core of Houston, 


Plaza integrates community — 17 
EL PASO A new Arts Festival Plaza will 
provide a downtown area for cultural 
activities and performances. 


Calendar 21 


New Products 23 
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Revisiting the River 


SAN ANTONIO As the next millenium ap- 
proaches, San Antonio is bracing for a $187- 
million expansion and remodeling of the Henry 
B. Gonzalez Convention Center; the project 
will more than double the building footprint 
and, city leaders hope, continue to expand the 
$3.1-billion-a-year tourism industry. While 
meeting planners will benefit from a 2.21-to-1 
ratio of exhibit-to-meeting space, designers are 
working to mitigate the ever-increasing stream 
of people that the expansion will bring to the 
continually crowded River Walk. 

The project will be completed in ovo phases 
over five years. In phase one, from April 1997 
to April 1999, the ex- 
pansion—a completely 
separate structure— 
will be built; business 
will continue in the ex- 
isting center, After the 
new portion opens, 
the old center will be 
closed and refurbished, 
to be re-opened and 
linked with the expan- 
sion by January 2001. 
The river itself, which 
is now a "dead end" at 
the foot of the con- 


Nine win from AIA Austin 


AUSTIN On September ro, AIA Austin recog- 
nized nine projects with 1996 Design Awards 
in a celebration at the Live Oak Theater at 
the State in Austin. A jury including Fred 
Clarke, FAIA, Val Glitsch, FAIA, and Judith 
Chafee, FAIA, reviewed 58 entries, selecting 
nine projects in three categories. 

Two projects received honor awards: Luna 
Notte, a restaurant in San Antonio designed by 
Dick Clark Architecture, and Concrete House, 
designed by Lawrence W. Speck, FAIA. The 
jury designated three projects for citations of 
honor. The first went to Mail Kiosk and En- 
trance Gate by Gordon Bohmfalk and Tray 
Kennedy of QMET, The second project receiv- 
ing a citation of honor was the Whole Foods 
Market and Corporate Headquarters (see 74, 
July/August 1995, pp. 50-53), designed by Tom 
Hatch Architects. Finally, Chow Ciao!, de- 
signed by McKinney Architects Inc., also re- 
ceived a citation of honor. 


vention center, will be extended to HemisFair 
Park. Kell Muñoz Wigodsky, San Antonio, and 
Thompson, Stainback & Associates Inc., At- 
lanta, are the architects. 

Corrently, project participants are preparing 
construction documents and completing site 
demolition and preparation. One-third of the 
HemisFair Parking Garage has been demol- 
ished and three art pieces will be relocated, says 
Lisette Murray, special projects officer of the 
Convention Center Expansion Office. Hemis- 
Fair Arena, constructed in 1968, was also recently 
demolished. John Kell of Kell Munoz Wigodsky 


describes the current process as “very smooth. 
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We had turbulence early on . . . which is typical 
of the serutiny a public project goes through.” 

The convention center sits between the east- 
ward extension of the San Antonio River and 
HemisFair Park. The new design, says Kell, 
took its cues from both. “In form, the center 
didn't communicate well with either. We are 
taking the river into the middle of the center, 
and making it a focus," says Kell. 

The expansion will increase the existing 
contiguous exhibition-hall space to 440,000 
square feet and upgrade the meeting rooms. 
Convention-center staff will be able to dovetail 


four conventions with 250,000 square feet of 
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new exhibition space; also included are 83,000 
square feet of new mecting-room space and a 
43,000-square-foot ballroom overlooking 
HemisFair Park. New parking structures were 
recommended to the south, but none are cur- 
rently planned, says Kell. 

Planning for the center began with several 
feasibility studies, the fast completed in Sep- 
tember 1994. The studies, says Murray, found 
that a center double the current size would keep 
the city competitive with same-sized cities like 
New Orleans and Orlando, which are also ex- 
panding their convention centers, With the ex- 
pansion, San Antonio looks to increase its mar- 
ketability to larger groups that it currently can- 
not serve. "We had groups who wanted to come 
in bur couldn't because we were too small or we 
didn't have the dates available,” says Murray. 
Studies also indicated the need for a 1,000- 
room hotel, says Murray, the site of which, ad- 
jacent to the center, has been allocated; a devel- 
oper is currently being sought. 

“Revisiting the River,” continued on page 18 
| The glass-walled arch 2 The expanston's 
will extend over the barrel vaults recall 
river, providing lobby 
and exhibit space. 


images of San 
Antonio's missions 


Merit awards went to four projects. The 
Kendrick/Ralston Ranch, designed by Robert 
Jackson Architects, ALA, was the first recipient. 
The ranch also won a 1996 TSA Design Award 
(see TA, September/October 1996, pp. 50-51). 

Sinclair Black and Andrew Vernooy, ALA, 
were honored for the Central Park/Central 
Market (see TH, July/August 1995, pp. 50-53) 
in Austin. The Deep Eddy Shotgun House, 
designed by Team LottHaas Architects, also 
received a merit award. Girard Kinney of 
Kinney & Associates received the final merit 
award for the design of 701 West Fifth Street, 
Austin. Kelly Roberson 
4 Mail Kiosk and 
Entrance Gate, QMET 


1 Chow Ciao!, McKinney 
Architects 


2 Concrete House, 5 701 W. sth St., Girard 


Lawrence Speck Kinney 

3 Whole Foods Market/ & Central Park/Central 
Corporate Headquarters, Market, Sinclair Black 
Tom Hatch Architects and Andrew Vernooy 


OF NOTE 


NCARB institutes degree requirement 
Beginning July 1, 2000, the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards (NCARB) will 
require all U.S. applicants to have a degree in 
architecture from a NCARB-accredited program. 
Previously, architects who could demonstrate 
satisfaction of the NCARB education standard 
through extended professional practice were 
eligible for certification. 


Downtown housing continues resurgence 
The vacant Adam Hat Building, built in Dallas 
in 1914 as the Ford Motor Co., is being con- 
verted into 9o loft-style apartments, says the 
Dallas Morning News, continuing the upswing 
in the number of residents returning to down- 
town to live (see TA, March/April 1996, pp. 28- 
29, 32). The Westdale Asset Management Co., 
which also remodeled 2220 Canton Street in 
Dallas into 48 condominiums, will complete 
the project in December. 


El Paso museum begins construction 
The El Paso city council voted August 13 to hire 
an architect and begin work on a new down- 
town Museum of Art, according to the E/ Paso 
Times, five years after the move was originally 
planned. Urban Associates Inc. will convert the 
old Greyhound bus station into an 104,000- 
square-foot, $6.5-million home for the 
museum's collection of European art from the 
12005 to 1700s and American painting from 
1830 to 1930. The collection, much of which has 
been packed away due to space restrictions, 
also includes work by lacal artists. 
Construction was scheduled to begin in Oc- 
tober. The new building, which will open in 
summer 1997, will be next door to the outdoor 
Arts Festival Plaza (see p. 17); both are ex- 
pected to increase tourism to the area. 


Spinning the Web 

The Built Environment Center, with a web site 
at http://fen.state.fl.us/fdi/bec/bec-home.htm, 
is an electronic workplace farum for informa- 
tion and services regarding urban and com- 
munity development, buildings, facilities, infra- 
structure, and apen space. The Canadian non- 
profit organization Green Building Information 
Cauncil has a web site at http://green 
building.ca/ discussing information about en- 
ergy and environmental issues. The page alsa 
has extensive links to other international orga- 
nizations ond pages. 
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If you pay for it... 


HOUSTON Last spring, a small fraction of the 
Houston electorate turned out to defeat, by a 
handful of votes, a $390-million bond issue to 
build mere than a dozen new schools and to 
repair numerous others—one of which, missing 
its cue, collapsed a few months later, just before 
the opening of classes. Early this November, 
the voters of Houston and Harris County will 
he asked to approve the first phase of an esti- 
mated $625 million in new sports-arena con- 
struction essential to reaffirm the body politic's 
commitment to major-league representation in 
baseball, football, and basketball. Preliminary 
polls leave little doubt that the lords of the dia- 
mond, gridiron, and parquet will be propitiated, 
though none of their places of business are in 
any imminent danger of collapse, or, with the 
exception of the championship-caliber Houston 
Rockets basketball team, innundation by fans. 

If you build it and pay for it, the leagues and 
owners implore in a passion play enacted with 
unsettling frequency across America these days, 
we might come; if not, we'll take our clubs else- 
where. In the case of Bud Adams, the public 
relations-averse proprietor of the dysfunctional 
Houston (soon to be Nashville) Oilers, his was 
an offer the long-suffering fans and Mayor Bob 
Lanier couldn't refuse. But the task of making 
Houston safe for some prospective NFL expan 
sion franchisee and of keeping the Astros fenced 
somewhere inside the 610 Loop rather than or 
biting northern Virginia are matters of consid- 
erable complexity and expense. 

The multi-purpose nature of the Astro- 
dome, like most of the one-circle-fits-all sta- 
diums of its generation, covered or not, is not 
ideal for any sport. Nevertheless, it was a 
price Houstonians were willing, and could 
afford, to pay for the amenity of watching 
baseball, first and foremost, in a mosquito- 
proof, non-semitropical environment. But the 
comfort zone for the autumnally cycled foot- 
ball exhibitions can be approximated without 
resort to such heroic measures. 

Although the tradeoff between the greater 
capacity and intimacy of Rice Stadium as op- 
posed to its lack of weatherproofing seemed a 
no-brainer, then-County Judge Roy Hofheinz's 
Barnumesque powers of persuasion lured the 
Oilers into the dome as co-charter tenants 
along with the Houston Rodeo and Livestock 
Show. Later, when the rent went up, the Oilers 
tried playing at Rice, but Bud soon pined for 
the creature and financial comforts of the 
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dome, especially the visually challenged liquid- 
ity of the private suites, advertised with rare 
candor as skyboxes. The Oilers and Rice ex- 
plored the notion of a velarium and might have 
even engaged in suite-talk, but in the end the 
Oilers and their so-called roughneck mascot 
slunk back to the dome. 

At this poinr, the strategy for world-classify- 


ing the city's baseball and football venues calls 


for a special-purpose baseball stadium with a 
retractable roof, 42,000 seats, and 8o luxury 
suites. As contemplated by County Judge Roh- 
ert Eckels, this new construction will require a 
$250-million minimum investment (probably 
$350 million if the Arizona Diamondbacks new 
indoor-outdoor park is any guide) and would be 
built just west of Kirby Drive across from the 
Astrodome, the better to make use of the 
present parking lot and its revenue-producing 
monopoly on spaces. The Astrodome would 
then he converted (at a cost of $200 million 
plus) to a permanent oval seating configuration, 
at once more faithful to its Flavian prototype 
and better suited to the spectacles of gridiron 
warfare and rodeo. The only dissent comes 
from those who favor a downtown site for the 
baseball stadium in the neo-traditional, cen- 
trifugally friendly mode of Baltimore, Denver, 


and Cleveland. The county, however, pleading 
proprietary interests, would contribute far less 
to building a ballpark on a non-Astrodome re- 
lated site. At press time, a referendum is slated 
for November, when the voters will he ambigu- 
ously asked to support a plan that uses no per- 
sonal or property taxes for funding. Although a 
site is not on the ballot, downtown seems to be 
the dubious favorite. 


The romance of a baseball field, even one 
with a retractable roof, is certainly not without 
its appeal, though the inevitable DMZ of park- 
ing that would most likely surround it, unless it 
were somehow buried under the stadium at 
greater expense, is anything but charming. The 
presumptive downtown site, which lies north of 
the convention center and some blocks east of 
such ornaments as the county jail and the soon- 
to-be-built federal detention center, has a well- 
entrenched skid-row ambiance that cannot eas- 
ily be wished or developed away. But if the 
parking could be tucked under the stadium or 
otherwise finessed, the community-building as- 
pect of such a stadium might be better con- 
ferred on à near-town site, such as the bluff re- 
cently vacated by the Blue Ribbon rice elevators 
on the north side of Buffalo Bayou at Montrose, 
or the Robinson warehouse on the south side of 
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A Rio Grande Inventory 


RIO GRANDE CITY Inventories of historic re- 
sources are nearing completion for Mission and 
Rio Grande City in the South Texas border re- 
gion. Mission, founded in 1908 as a result of 
intensive agricultural development in the area, 
includes 62 properties of high integrity, many 
reflecting Anglo-American building influences. 

Rio Grande City, founded in the 18th cen- 
tury as a ranch for the south bank city of 
Camargo, Tamaulipas, includes a dense and var- 
ied historic fabric with 120 properties of high 
integrity. Resources range from the Silverio de 
la Peña building (1886), the most complex of 
the molded brick designs by Heinrich 
Portscheller, to the rehabilitated La Borde 
House Hotel (1897), to numerous examples of 
zoth-century commercial architecture and 
hoard-and-batten cottages. Completed by the 
research firm Hardy Heck Moore of Austin, the 
inventories will lead to National Register his- 
toric district nominations and local ordinances 
to protect the historic resources. 

In San Ygnacio, the Texas Historical Com- 
mission (THC), as part of Los Caminos del Rio 


the bayou at Montrose (with parking in the 


\merican General complex), or somewhere 
near the old West End Ballpark, even closer to 
downtown and the Allen and Cullen Center 
garages, Each offers a breathtaking view of 
downtown and a reasonable expectation that a 
kind of Wrigley-ville charm could be adduced. 

No less breathtaking than the views of 
downtown that a neartown site might offer 
ire the savings possible through a mostly 
non-structural way out of the stadium di- 
lemma, particularly since Barton Smith, an 
economist and member of the Houston and 
I larris County Sports Facility Public Advi- 
sory Committee appointed by the mayor and 
the county judge, estimates that “based on the 
economic benefits of having sports teams, 
Houston should invest no more than $200 
million in public funds" toward arena devel- 


Heritage Project, is updating the National Reg- 
ister historic district nomination of 1973. A 
National Historic Landmark nomination—the 
highest historical designation in the U.S.—is 
being completed for the Jesús Treviño Fort 
(1830-1871), a ranching outpost for the south 
bank colonial city of Guerrero Viejo. Based on 
the binational heritage of the sites, THC is co- 
ordinating designation of the fort with a land- 
mark designation for Guerrero Viejo being 
completed by the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología e Historia (Nan), Mexico's agency 
for historic preservation. This process follows 
complementary designations by the agencies of 
the Roma-Miguel Alemán International Sus- 
pension’ Bridge. Toward the Gulf, in 
Matamoros, INAH has completed a nomination 

to create a historic district in the city center. 
Designations in the U.S. and Mexico offer 
historic buildings limited protection from 
demolition and alterations. Equally important, 
they raise awareness and educate the public as 

to the importance of their cultural resources. 
Mario L. Sanchez 


opment. If the going price of the Astros fran- 
chise is $160 million, as owner Drayton 
McLane maintains, and the county proposes 
to sink as much as $172.5 million in a new 
stadium (up from an initial $150 million) with 
the city guaranteeing the marketing of $15 
million in permanent seat licenses, logic 
would suggest it is more economical for the 
city to buy the franchise than replace the 
dome for $250 million. The lower level of the 
Astrodome, from third to first base, offers as 
much prime seating as any traditional 
ballpark and the whole thing is certainly ca- 
pable of holding the fair weather crowds that 
materialize once every divisional pennant. 
Admittedly, sports math has a logic all its 
own, capable of causing otherwise hard-nosed 
wheeler dealers to take leave of their senses 
on the flimsiest of pretexts. Public-till 


NEWS 


Mario L. Sánchez is an architect and historian at 
the Texas Historical Commission (THC). 


| Jesús Treviño Fort 
(1830-1871), San Ygnacio 


3 Yturria Bank, built in 
the late 19th century, in 
Matamoros, Tam- 
aulipas, recently 
underwent a partial 
rehabilitation. 


2 Rio Theater (1912), 
Mission, originally a 
performing arts center 


minders are usually no exception: According 
to the report of the Houston-Harris County 
Sports Facility Public Advisory Committee, 
the average amount of public funding com- 
mitted for the five most recent baseball park 
projects for which figures were available was 
83 percent; for the eight most recent football 
stadiums, 78 percent; for the nine most recent 
basketball arenas, 33 percent. But even paying 
the full asking price for the Astros ($160 mil- 
lion) and settíng aside $75 million as the city's 
share of a new basketball arena leaves $390 
million to squander on schools, without hav- 
ing to sell so much as a single permanent desk 
license. Drexel Turner 
Drexel Turner is a city planner and assistant to the 
dean at tbe College of Architecture at tbe University 
of Houston. 
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NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 
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Planning, Part Two 


HOUSTON Since the last report in 771 (“Testing 
the market,” May/June 1996, pp. 29-30. 32, 
and "A New Downtown," November/De- 
cember 1995, p. 27), planning in downtown 
Houston continues to show signs of life, espe- 
cially due to the tremendous efforts of AIA 
Houston and its members. 

Upon completion of the final draft of the 
Downtown Development Plan, the basis for a 
revitalization of the central business district, 
and its public presentation by Mayor Bob 
Lanier in late 1994, the Downtown District 
requested reactions and comments from the 
general public. AIA Houston offered the tal- 
ents of its membership to prepare a compre- 
hensive response to the plan for the 13 cen- 
tral-city districts. 

The results, Designing for Change, were ex- 
hibited in October t995 during Urban De- 
sign Month in Houston. Offering substantial 
refinement, seductive designs, and planning 
ilternatives for the Downtown Development 
Plan, the exhibited ideas generated welcome 
publicity, positive reaction, and much discus- 
ston among Houstonians about the possibili- 
lies for renewed development in downtown. 
All but a few of the area proposals included 
housing and parks as features to create a 
neighborhood identity. 

Impressed with the quality of the propos- 
als and the public dialogue generated, the 
Downtown District committed to involving 
the volunteers in final preparation of the de- 
velopment plan. After submitting its overall 
vonclusions to the mayor and the Downtown 
District, the AIA Houston has been involved 
in a series of meetings among City of Hous- 
ton planners, AIA members, and the Down- 
town District on a number of topics raised in 
both planning documents. 

The district will incorporate the conclu- 
sions from these meetings, review the result- 
ing plan with relevant public agencies to co- 
ordinate specific proposals with other plan- 
ning efforts, and publish the refined Down- 
town Development Plan in early 1997. De- 
nguning for Change will also be recognized dur- 
ing the honors-award presentations of the 
1996 Texas Society of Architecrs Annual 
Meeting with a special President's Citation. 

Guy Hagstette 


Guy Hagstette is Director af Capital Projects and 
Planning for the Houston Downtown District. 
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Plaza integrates community 


EL PASO Two short streets in downtown El Paso 
will be closed to form the space for the Arts Fes- 
tival Plaza, designed hy local firm Perspectiva. 
The $1.5 million, 71,706-square-foot project is 
bounded by the Museum of Art on the west (see 
"Of Note," pg. 13), the historie Hotel Camino 
Real on the south, and the Plaza Theater on the 
east. The plaza will provide space for civic ac- 


PAna3edsisd 


tivities and a pedestrian link between the Civic 
Center and San Jacinto Plaza. 


The plaza will be like a garden for the dis- 
play of art and will accommodate dance, music, 
theatrical performances, and festivals. The his- 
tory of El Paso will be recalled in images cast in 
tile pavers and the cast-stone columns of the 
shade structure, carrying the story of the area's 
Indian tribes. A row of columns will support a 
colorful canopy over a water pool edged with a 
sitting ledge. At the rear, a waterwall will pro- 
vide a sound barrier from traffic and increase 
the humidity to lower the temperature. Al- 
though a pedestrian zone, the plaza design al- 
lows access for emergency vehicles; the down- 
town trolley will also pass through. New trees 


and plenty of seating will make it a welcome 
spot for both visitors and downtown workers. 1 Space for community ANTS FESTIVAL PLATA 
Gerald Moorbead, FAIA — activities and festivals is 2 CENTER ANNEX 
3 FUTURE MUSEUM OF 
a major part of the 


ART 
, ; 4 HOTEL CAMINO REAL 
Gerald Moorhead, PALA, is an architect in Houston. — plaza 
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“Revisiting the River" continued from page 13 


One of the first steps was a financing plan. 
The city initiated à two-percent hotel-occu- 
pancy tax—which will pay the service on the 
debt—on January 1, 1994. Ten million dollars 
in cash on hand was supplemented by a March 
1996 $156-million sale of bonds, says Murray. 

The final building will, Kell hopes, be iden- 
tifiable with the city that surrounds it. “Our 
general design philosophy was that we needed 
to start from a base of architecture that was un- 
deniably San Antonio,” he says. 

The architects established an up-close-and- 
personal feeling in volumes and lighting, in- 
spired by San Antonio's historic missions. The 
doors, for example, have substance, weight, and 
character, and the concourse, says Kell, is de- 
rived from the Mission Concepcion. These 
mission references are played against references 
to San Antonio’s burgeoning technological in- 
dustries, says Kell. “We don't want people to 
think of San Antonio as a sleepy little town on 
the Mexican border." 

The designers hope to take advantage of the 
proximity of HemisFair Park by bringing the 
river through the center literally and figura- 
tively. One of the unique features of the new 
portion will be a glass-walled lobby extension 
arching over the river. The bridge will connect 
the existing hall to the expansion while provid- 
ing prime exhibit space. Barrel vaults and inte- 
rior walkways are remiscent of the downtown 
steel bridges. The river is also recalled in the 
blue sculptural wave of the east elevation that 
winds to and across the river, and becomes the 
back wall of the refurbished arcade. 

The exterior is a stone facade with stucco 
infill, limestone, and metal. The interior 
axminster carpet enables the creation of intri- 
cate, beautiful patterns. Other interior finishes 
include antique pine, cherry wood, limestone, a 
rough-textured stucco, and a slick-finish plaster. 


Work has begun on the public art portion of 


the project, totaling one-percent of the budget. 
‘Together with the design team, the city, two 
artists (Jodi Pinto from New York City and 
Celia Munoz from Texas), and an art consultant 
decided what art projects there would be and 
how much would he spent on each. Pinto will 
design the art in the lobby service bridge, and 
Munoz is patterning the carpet. Other projects, 
for which artists will be selected by a jury, in- 
clude nine grottos in HemisFair Park, “yard 
art" on the lawn, and a major project, estimated 
at $500,000, signifing the Market Street entry. 
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Finally, there is the river expansion, which 
will extend the route under Market Street, 
down a landscaped area, and underneath the 
lobby, where it will feed a boat turnaround, re- 
freshing the stagnant end. “We took a different 
attitude with the river extension than the arti- 
tude prevalent in some past extensions, It comes 
through the middle, but is soft, landscaped, and 
irregular,” says John Kell. 


Continued hotel and retail expansion is an- 
ticipated, but not without side effects—the 
number of people visiting the river is expected 
to quadruple. “The new center will vastly in- 
crease the number of people on the east side of the 
river,” says Kell. A park in the middle and a con- 
course open to the south will hopefully mitigate 
that by changing the human traffic patterns for 


KR 


both river and convention center. 
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Society of Architects/American 
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Information 


Take advantage of additional 
information available about 
products and services 
advertised in this issue. Fill out 
the attached Reader Inquiry 
Service Card and drop it in the 
mail to us, free-of-charge. We 
will forward your requests 
immediately. 
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E | year, 6 issues, $21 13% off the cover (foreign: US $35 per year.) 


Society of Architects / American Institute of Architects 


Circle your Chapter 
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Amarillo 
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Brazos 
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Dallas 
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Fort Worth 
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Lubbock 
Northeast Texas 
San Antonio 
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Waco 

West Texas 
Wichita Falls 


What is your primary business or 
industry? (please check only one) 


@ Architecture or A/E firm 

@ Enginoering firm 

® Architectural design 
(not headed by reg. architect) 

W Interior design 

Ill Landscape orchilecture 

W Contractor or builder 

Bl Government 

Bl Commerciol/Industriol/Institutional 

W College personnel or library 

E Architecture student 

® Public library, professional club, society, or 
trade association 

@ Supplier of building or interior 
furnishing products 
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CALENDAR 


"Japan's Golden Age: Momoyama" 

The Dallas Museum of Art will be the only venue 
in the world to present a major exhibition of the 
feudal arts of Japan. Objects in a variety of me- 
dia, including painting, textiles, armor, and ce- 
ramics, will be featured. More than one-third of 
the exhibited pieces are registered with the Japa- 
nese government, and many are important cul- 
tural properties and national treasures, Dallas 
Museum of Art, Dallas (214/922-1200), THROUGH 
DECEMBER 1 


"Lari Pittman" 

A mid-career survey of Lari Pittman, a Los An- 
geles-based painter, will bring together for the 
first time 25 paintings, including his largest and 
most ambitious work to date. Pittman's work, 
through which he addresses political, sexual, 
and identity issues, is known for its exuberant 
energy, rich color, and dynamic lines. The larg- 
est work in the exhibition, Like You, is a 26- 
foot-long painting. Contemporary Arts Mu- 
seum, Houston (713/526-0773), THROUGH 
DECEMBER 31 


An Enduring Collection 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, will exhibit 
70 objects from one of the finest collections of 
Asian art in the country through the exhibition An 
Enduring Legacy: Masterpieces from the Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller il! Collection of Asian 
Art. Paintings, sculptures, and ceramics from 13 
different Asian nations, including India, Cambo- 
dia, Indonesia, China, Korea, and Japan, will be 
presented. The show marks the first time the col- 
lection, with objects dating from the nth century 
B.C. to the 18th century, has gone on tour. The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston (713639-7300), 
THROUGH JANUARY 19, 1997 


"Michelangelo and His Influence" 
In one of three U.S. stops, the Kimbell Museum 
will present 18 major drawings by Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, drawn from a nucleus of supreme 
examples of his draftsmanship. The drawings, 
complemented by 55 works by his contempo- 
raries and followers, were selected from the 
British Royal Collection. Michelangelo, whose 
masterpieces include the ceiling and altar of 
the Sistine Chapel and David, was a painter, 
sculptor, architect, and poet; he worked 
throughout his life in Rome and Florence. 
Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth (B17/332-8451), 
JANUARY 19-MARCH 30, 1997 


NEWS 


TEXASARCHITECT 
focuses on 


SCHOOLS & DAYCARE CENTERS 


Coming Next Issue: 


«Jn 3e» yn 


With a Special Section on 
Masonry & Concrete 


Your roof, your CADD, your car, and your job captain. 
Now, we've really got you covered. 


Introducing A 
Brand New Business Insurance 
Program Designed Specifically 
For AIA Members! 


The AIA Trust Business Insurance Program is a customized plan of insurance for 
AIA members backed by the financial strength of ITT Hartford. Firms with multiple 
office locations and sole practitioners alike can arrange coverage for: 


E Workers Compensation W General Liability W Property 


W Automobiles W Umbrella 


The program is a result of a partnership between the AIA Trust and ITT Hartford, 
two leaders who understand architects insurance needs and are committed to 
providing superior service. 


CALL TOLL-FREE FOR A QUOTE RIGHT NOW! 


1-888-242-2420 


or fax your request to 1-302-658-2389 


sig. ATA Trust | 


"esas BUSINESS INSURANCE GROUP ITT HARTFORD 


Circle 170 on the reader inquiry card 
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GAS-FIRED CHILLER/HEATERS: 
EASY ON THE ENVIRONMENT 
AND YOUR UTILITY BILLS 


Gas-fired double-effecr absorption chiller/heaters efficiently provide space 


cooling and heating with a single, compact unit. 

More importantly, these units are easy on the 
environment. Unlike electric chillers, gas 
chiller/heaters do not use ozone damaging 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) or 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons (HCFCs) as 
refrigerant. 

Because of their effect on the 
earth's protective ozone layer, 
production of these substances is 
being phased out and an excise tax is 
currently being levied on the use of 
CFCs. 

In addition to being highly 
efficient, gas-fired chiller/heaters can 
significantly reduce demand penalty 
charges incurred by using electricity for air 
conditioning. And because they both heat and 
cool, the need for boilers is eliminated. 

For efficient space conditioning — now and in the 
future — rely on gas-fired chiller/heaters. 

For more information, contact your local gas utility marketing 


representative. 


Arkla * Energas * Entex * Lone Star Gas 


Circle 55 on the reader inquiry card 


NEWS 


NEW PRODUCTS AND INFORMATION 


WilsonArt Flooring 
launches a line of 15- 
1/2" tile designs in- 
corporating stone, 
marhle, and granite 


materials for a stylish, 
natural appearance. 
Circle 180 on reader inquiry card 


Environmentally 
sound wall coverings 
are manufactured by 
Koroseal. These vi- 
nyl-coverings are en- 


aa \ 


tirely cadmium free, 
imprinted exclusively with water-based ink. 
Circle 181 0n reader inquiry card 


CraftCore, a low- 
density, wood-fiber 
door core manufac- 
tured by Masonite, 
offers an interior that 
is so-percent lighter 
and is 1 5-percent re- 
cycled material. 
Circle 182 on reader i 
inquiry card | 


Energy efficiency is 
of the utmost impor- 
tance in today’s com- 
mercial, residential, 
and retail designs. 


For a unique energy- 
saving trim, designed 
to eliminate air leakage in standard, recessed 
light fixtures, check out the newest product 
developed by Cooper Lighting. 

Circle 183 on reader inquiry card 


The ICD-2000 allows 
mid- and multi-story 
building residents to 
comply with current 
recycling regulations, 
It eliminates expen- 
sive floor-to-floor col- 
labor. 
This fully integrated 


lection and 
trash. chute door hy 
Hi-Rise Recycling 
Systems, Inc., is cost-effective and compact. 
Cirele 184 on reader inquiry card 


Agriboard Indus- 
tries has developed 
panelized building 
systems utilizing 
compressed agricul- 

tural fiber by-prod- 

ucts as the core material. 

Circle 185 on reader inquiry card 


Meta Luce by Dornbracbt combines its color- 
ful lucite surface and matted polypropylene 
chrome handles and faucets for lively and recy- 
clable bath fixtures. They are available in Ice- 
White, Magma, Lemon, Caribbean, and Sky. 
Circle 186 on reader inquiry card 


Lighting Services Inc. has added an energy 
conservative OS-10 occupancy motion detec- 
tor to its product 
line. The sensor has 
a  user-adjustable 
time delay from 15 
seconds to 30 min- 
utes and a 360-de- 
gree field of view, 
with 44' by 20' capa- 
bilities. It also has a 
user-adjustable four- 
setting sensitivity switch. 

Circle 187 on reader inquiry card 


The Environmental 
Home Database, 
created by the Lower 
Colorado River Au- 
thority (LCRA), pro- 
vides a set of five dis- 
kettes with an operator manual for online ac- 
cess and entry of “green building" products, 
recyclers, materials, and manufacturers. It 
was created specifically to help make appro- 
priate choices for environmentally friendly 
building design. 

Circle 188 on reader inquiry card 


Free Literature 


Specifying products? 

Keep up-to-date with the latest materials and 
technologies and build your resource library with 
the free publications listed below. Just circle the 
appropriate number on the reader inquiry card 
on page 19, mail the card to us—postage free— 
and we will forward your request immediately. 


USG Interiors' 20- 
page color brochure 
features several new 
products, including 3-D 
reinforced gypsum and 
robotic wire-welded 
and open-cell ceiling 
systems. Circle 189 on 
reader inquiry card 


Innovative skylight 
designs and 
Naturalite/Sweet's 
EPI product contribu- 
tions from 1959 to 
1995, are the focus of 
the latest custom bro- 
chure. Circle 190 on 
reader inquiry card 


Freudenberg Building 
Systems introduces a 
new 46-page catalog 
with fold-out color 
grids, highlighting its 
line of environmentally 
sound Nora rubber 
flooring. Circle 191 on 
reader inquiry card 


Frameless glass tub and 
shower enclosures are il- 
lustrated in Dushqueen's 
16-page full-color brochure. 
Circle 192 an reader in- 
quiry cord 


CRSI issues its third 
free six-page, four- 
color brochure in its 
Reinforcing Design 
series, showcasing 
Syracuse University. 
Circle 193 on reader 
inquiry card 
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How easy can professional liability insurance be? 


This easy. 
1-800-SMALL FIRM. 


A/E professional liability insurance for small firms 
on a very fast track. 


Time is money when youre a small firm. Every minute you spend away from your firm 
is time you cant spend with your clients. So how do you squeeze one more thing like 
professional liability insurance into your busy schedule? Easy, * Call us and ask for the 
Small Firm Program, sponsored by the AIA Trust. We'll give you a quote over the phone 
within 24 hours. No need to fill out a long application. Just answer a few questions and 
youre back to work in a hurry. If you qualify, you've got a policy that's good for three 
years. Even better, we guarantee you'll pay the same premium for three years. e And 


with all the time you'll save on our professional liability insurance, you might be able to 


sit down with a prospective client or two or three . . . So, call your local independent 
agent or broker, or 1-800-SMALL FIRM (1-800-762-5534) for more information. 
Victor O. 


MM —— M — 
Viclor O. Schinnerer & Company, Inc. Two Wisconsin Circle, Chevy Chase, MD. 20815-7022. Schin nerer 
Phone: 301-961-9800. Fax: 301-951-5444. Coverage provided by Continental Casualty nes 


Company, one ol the CNA Insurance Companies. CNA is a registered service mark of the 
CNA Financial Corporation. This advertisement is not a contract. Only the policy can provide CNA 
the actual description of terms, coverages, amounts, condilions and exclusions. For All the Commitments You Make* 


Circle 223 on the reader inquiry card 


It's Good to be Green 


| HAVE REALIZED ONLY RECENTLY that the approach | have applied 
to create and craft spaces for work and play since | began my profes- 
sional practice has a label. It is what is now referred to as 
sustainability. Oddly enough, the same label could also be applied 
to the work of many prominent artisans that have preceded us. 
There is conceptually scant difference between Wright's organic 
method and sustainability, except for concern for resource reduc- 
tion and the need ro relieve the impact construction activity has 
on the planet. Twenty-two years ago, Buckminister Fuller asked me 
after a lecture, "H ow much do your buildings weigh?" It seemed 
like a strange question because it didn't seem to make any differ- 
ence. In retrospect, he was acutely aware of the amount of material 
he used in his unique structures, never using more than necessary 
to engineer and create magnificent interior spaces. Mies always at- 
tempted to do more with less. 
Goff was often scoffed at when 


In this Section: 
It's Good to be Green 25 


he used raw, unrefined natural 
materials to fashion wonderful 
buildings with fabulous spaces 
29 and fantastic surface effects. 
To many architects, 
“sustainability” is a relatively 
new concept. When it is pre- 
sented to clients, the subject 
generally illicits a blank stare, 
soon followed with the stern 
response, “If it impacts the bot- 
tom line, forget it!” So what 
does it really mean to design 
sustainable architecture? Is this 
some new fad like destructivism or post-modernism? Do sustainable 
buildings look or function differently than ordinary buildings? Are 
ustainable buildings more expensive or more difficult to construct? 


A House in the Hills 3] 


Safe Hoven 


Do you know where your 
construction waste is?. 


Waste Management Spec... 36 


Sustainability is not a quantifiable formula or an ordering sys- 
tem that can he uniformly applied to the process of creating struc- 
tures. The successes are often small and may even go unnoticed. 
Dut even meager results are not inconsequential. The foundation of 
sustainability begins with a glohal perspective. It requires a funda- 
mental change in our application of the craft of architecture. The 
basic premise of sustainability recognizes that all things are con- 
nected by the web of life and that every action ultimately effects an 
environmental response. 

Native American culture regards all things taken from the 


earth with extreme reverence; every resource is treated as a gift of 


life from the creator and should be taken only if needed to sustain 
lite. To the Western civilization has taken a 
nountainman's approach to the collection and use of natural re- 

'urces to support our cultural development—trapping and hunting 


contrary, 


GREEN 


BUILDING 


SPECIAL SECTION 


wildlife to extinction, cutting down the largest and oldest trees in 
virgin stands, and polluting waterways through mining, logging, and 
human habitation. 

Today we still act the same way. We fill and build over flood 
plains; aquifers are “mined” faster than they can he recharged; min- 
eral and fossil fuel resources are plundered; suburbs spread over open 
space, encroaching wild areas and prime irreplaceable farmland at a 
frantic pace. The total area of impermeable surfaces exceeds the area 
of green open space in our built communities, while construction in 
the U.S. continues to consume the majority of all raw materials har- 
vested from the globe. Our contemporary lifestyle relies increasingly 
on the use of chemicals and chemically treated or manufactured 
products. Every day, our pursuit of prosperity increases our exposure 
to a polluted environment. The propensity to create indoor environ- 
ments tor human comfort is done so with a dubious over-dependence 
on technology, and little concem for disrupting “natural” processes. 

Perhaps we can begin to control the adverse effects of human 
habitation on remaining wild areas by practicing architecture in a 
sustainable manner. The premise behind sustainability is simple: 
Think environmentally and build with a caretaker's or gardener's 
touch; nurture rather than exploit. Sustainable principles can be ap- 
plied to conventional design and construction practices in small 
ways with a variety of design solutions. 


Horold W. Nix & Associates, Daingerfield 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF SUSTAINABLITY is to recycle existing build- 
ings. In Daingerfield, a historic cotton warehouse and the adjacent 
bank, built circa 1880, presented a restoration challenge. The owner 
was encouraged and eventually convinced that the building could he 
restored and rehabilitated to serve the needs of the client's law prac- 
tice rather than building a new facility on the edge of town. The res- 
toration removed years of abuse. The exterior brick walls were sal- 
vaged and repaired and the existing rough-sawn wood frame struc- 
ture was reinforced and retained. The thick exterior shell walls were 
furred out and insulated. The windows were essentially rotten car- 
casses and were replaced with !/;" insulated glazed wooden replica- 
tions of the original units. Energy-efficient kalwall skylights were in- 
stalled to provide natural daylighting directly into the open public 
spaces and indirectly into the adjacenr offices. The roof was detailed 


with a vented thermal radiant barrier and the replacement roof 


membrane was specified as a white EPDM. 

The resulting energy performance of the building envelope has 
treated the owner to incredibly low utility expenses. The building 
normally operates close to equilibrium where the thermal mass and 
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the occupants of- 
ten contribute 
most of the heat- 
ing and cooling 
benefits. 

Most of the 
interior finishes 
are natural mate- 
tials such as 
natural fiber car- 
pets, oak floor- 
ing, and 
paneling fabri- 
cared from local 
mill stock. Gyp- 
sum wall board and plaster clad the balance of the wall surfaces. The 
site was completely paved with weeds sprouting along the edges and 
between the cracks. After construction, impermeable paving around 
the building was removed and replaced with planting beds and per- 
meable pavers. 


wall 


Shelby County Jail, Center 


THIS HISTORIC COUNTY JAIL FACILITY, built circa 1880, sat in a di- 
lapidated condition on Center's historic Courthouse Square. The 
restoration, currently in progress, will remove years of abuse and mul- 
tiple additions. As with any restoration project, the exterior brick 
walls were salvaged and re- 
paired. The existing rough- 
sawn wood frame structure 
was intact and retained. 
The windows were gone or 
in tatters and were re- 
placed with '/:” insulated 
glazed wooden replicas of 
the original units with se- 
curity bars. The original 
slate roof was repaired and 
the parapet flashings re- 
placed with new copper 
sections. All existing inte- 
rior finishes were natural; 
therefore restoration efforts 
are focused on clean-up 
and stabilization. The new 
finishes are primarily pine wainscoting, flooring, and paneled doors. 
Courthouse Square is also in the process of receiving new landscap- 
ing to add trees and indigenous shrubbery. The restored facility will 
serve as the Chamber of Commerce's Tourist Information Center. 


Mall Del Norte Expansion, Laredo 
FIRST APPEARANCES WOULD SUGGEST that this large regional 


shopping center is no different from any other center built in the 
U.S., except for its regional aesthetic influences. When looking 
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deeper, sustainable concepts soon become evident. The large sky- 
light was built of long-lasting polycarbonite. While glass might be 
the logical material, the extruded honeycomb polycarbonite panels 
are more lightweight, 
offer a shading coeffi- 
cient, and demonstrate 
thermal performance 
unmatched by glass 
glazing systems. The 
skylight system contrib- 
uted to lower heat gain, 
improved natural 
daylighting, | created 
smaller structural sec- 
tions, and allowed rhe 
introduction. of 
plants that clean and 
filter the indoor air. 
The common 


live 


area and exterior shell 
walls were detailed with 
more insulation, and 
the roof membrane was specified as a white EPDM. Although these 


efforts represented an increased capital cost for the developer, the 
improved energy performance of the building envelope allowed the 
engineers to reduce the size of the HVAC units sufficiently to offset 
the additional cost of the insulation and the upgraded roof mem- 
brane. The floor was clad in Mexican marble, readily available in 
the region, andnatural, durable, and relatively inexpensive. Decora- 
tive features were fabricated from plaster or glass reinforced gypsum. 


Varsity Sports Grill, Adelaide Hall, Fort Smith, Arkonsas 


THIS DOWNTOWN HISTORIC FACILITY was also built circa 1880. 
The restoration process included cleaning, stabilizing and reinforc- 
ing the original materials, structures and finishes. Insulation, energy 
efficient replacement windows, state-of-the-art roofing membranes, 
and natural materials were employed to rehabilitate the building to 
a usable and lasting condition. The restaurant was finished with oak 
and quarry tile floors while millwork and trims were fabricated from 
oak with flourishes of stainless steel. Efficient mechanical systems 
were integrated into the facility to support the new restaurant and 
banquet hall use. The urban site was enhanced with new permeable 
and non-permeable paving, landscape beds, and deciduous shade 
trees placed in wells. New building signage was created in a historic 
style and constructed of steel and neon to complement the promi- 
nent restoration. 

Features common to all of these projects were simple manipu- 
lations of traditional technologies. In fact, sustainable solutions of- 
ten employ low-tech methods or are as simple as using a normal 
amount of glazing, but concentrating its placement strategically. 
Openings were used to accentuate the introduction of natural sun- 
light and heat deep into the interior spaces, and operable glazing sys- 
tems were installed to allow increased natural ventilation. Historic 
structures nearly in ruins were salvaged and recycled rather than 


razed. More insulation 
than standard was in- 
stalled and used In con- 
cert with radiant thermal 
membranes, thereby re- 
ducing energy consump- 
tion. Natural materials 
were selected over syn- 
thetic. System compo- 
nents were scrurinized to 
realize lighter and stron- 
ger building envelopes. 
High-tech roofing sys- 
rems, flashings, and seal- 
ants were used responsi- 
bly to ensure that the fa- 
cility will stand the test 
of time and the denigrat- 


ing effects of weather. 
Did these features cost more? Nor really. The challenge is to 
reorganize the same functions, systems, materials, and components 
in ways that maximize the overall performance and efficiency of the 
composite construction product. Sustainable structures can and 
have cost an average five percent more than conventionally de- 
Agned and detailed buildings. However, value engineering exercises 


often display a relatively short payback time in terms of energy effi- 
ciency and the durability of finishes and building components. Sus- 
tainable buildings can also cost substantially less than traditional fa- 
cilities with similar uses. Certainly, structures built totally of re- 
cycled materials like bottles, rammed earth, straw bales, or truck 
tires can realize considerable savings, but these represent extremes 
that have limited appeal and diminuous cultural acceptance. 
Architecture is concerned with the enhancement of human 
life. A sustainable approach to architecture does not limit creativ- 
ity or individual aesthetic expression. It does expand our focus ho- 
listically; it mandates that we begin to think about how a project, 
irrespective of its size, may impact conditions elsewhere on the 
globe or future generations. A sustainable approach to our profes- 
sion broadens our commitment to society because we must begin to 
take responsibility for our actions. We must provide shelter that has 
firmness, function and beauty with a caretaker's attitude, using only 
what is absolutely necessary, selecting what we use with consider- 
able care, crafting these materials into a structure of lasting beauty, 
and realizing that ultimately, natural processes will take their toll 
and the resources utilized will have to be recovered or returned to 


the earth. Gary Gene Olp 


Gary Gene Olp is principal of GGO Architects in Dallas. 


See you at 
the Green 


Builder 


ImagePanels 


Conference 
in Austin 
Nov. 7-10. 
We're in 
Booth 803. 
- Burl Swift 


m Custom color combinations 
um Tough abuse resistant surface 
@ Contemporary design 


m Easy installallon 
@ Economically priced 


@ Excellent sound absorption 


t Fioating system-no visible suspension — & Custom shapes and colors 


m Belter performance in high areas 
€ Tough construction, superior support 


m Unlimited design possibilities 
@ Zero flame spread 


Tectum Inc. introduces a full line of innovative acoustic ceiling & wall panels. For nearly fifty years, 


contractors and architects have relied on Tectum inc. to manufacture the most durable, acoustically 
sound products. And this year, we bring you more leading-edge performance and maximum 


creativity with exciting new products including Wilhelmi Acoustic Panels. They're abuse-resistant. 
They're environmentally friendly. They're affordable. And they're brought to you by Tectum Inc. 


TECTUM: 


For information on this complete line — or an architectural presentation, call 614.345.9691. 


Circle 101 on the reader inquiry card 
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Need Reprints? 


Reprints of any article published in Texas Architect are available, 
starting with quantites as low as 100. All reprints are printed to the 
magazine's high standards in color or black-and-white. We will even 
include your firm's logo, name, and address at no extra charge. 
Some reformatting and custom layout services are also available. 


For more information and prices, please call Texas Architect Associate Publisher 
Canan Yetmen at 512/478-7386. 


TEXASARCHITECT 


Resources 
Mall Del Norte Expansion 


Client: Enterprise Development Associates 
Architect: Gary Gene Olp, Architects, Dallas 
Contractor: The Lee Corporation 

Consultants: SDG, Inc. (structural engineering); 
Carter & Burgess, Inc. (civil & MEP) 
Photographer: Gary Gene Olp 


EIFS: Dryvit; brick: Acme; skylights: Danpalon/ 
CPI, Inc.; doors: Vistawall; exterior paving: 
Paveston; ceiling surfacing: USG, Celotex; insu- 
lation: Owens Coming; paint: Devoe & Raynolds 
(ICI Paint); panic exit: Vistawall, Sargent; exte- 
rior lighting: Sterver; heating system: Trane, 
Carrier; environmental control systems: 
Westinghouse 


Shelby County Jail 

Client: Shelby County Chamber of Commerce 
Architect: Gary Gene Olp Architects, Dallas 
Contractor: East Texas Poultry Center 
Photographer: Gary Gene Olp 


Exterior paving: Pavestone; insulation: Owens 
Corning; paint: Benjamin Moore; hardware: 
Stanley Hardware; heating A/C system: Lennox; 
environmental control systems: Honeywell 


Harold W. Nix & Associates - Law Offices 
Client: Harold W. Nix 

Architect: Gary Gene Olp Architects, Dallas 
Consultants: Carter & Burgess, Inc. 
Photographer: Gary Gene Olp 


GWB: USG; windows: Marvin; skylights: 
Kalwall; exterior paving: Pavestone; ceiling sur- 
facing: USG; reofing: Carlise;radiant barrier: 
Parsec; insulation: Owens Coming, Dow; paint: 
Devoe & Raynolds (ICI Paint), Zolatone; hard- 
ware: Schlage Lock; elevators: ESCO; lighting: 
Halo, Staff, Prescolite; plumbing: Kohler; environ- 
mental control systems: Westinghouse 


Vorsity Sports Grill 

Client: VEGI, Inc. 

Architect: Gary Gene Olp, Architects, Dallas 
Contrattor: Richard Griffin Construction 
Consultants: Richard Hummington Architects 
(local architect); Burrows & Yates (MEP) 
Photographer: Gary Gene Olp 


GWB: USG; interior doors: Simpson; interior 
floors: Dal- Tile, American Olean; ceiling surfac- 
ing: USG, Celotex; roofing: Goodyear; insulation: 
Owens Corning; paint: Benjamin Moore; hinges: 
Sargent; weather seals: National Guard Products; 
plumbing: American Standard; heating, A/C sys- 
tem: Lennox; environmental control systems: 
Honeywell: carpets: Bigelow 


The Sustainable Basics 


l Always attempt to renovate or add on 
to an existing structure before consid- 
ering new construction. 


2 Return to basic design principles: 

- Site buildings to achieve maximum 
passive solar performance and re- 
duce dependence on mechanical 
systems. 

- Orient spaces to capture and direct 
prevailing winds for natural venti- 
lation. 

- Use natural daylighting techniques. 

- Minimize the impact of the con- 
struction process. 

- Masterplan campuses, cities and 
communities to encourage walking, 
bicycling and mass transit, reduc- 
ing the need for extensive road- 
ways and heavy means of transpor- 
tation. 


3 Design and specify natural materials 
such as stone, glass, metals, wood, 
brick, ceramic tile, gypsum board, 
minaboard, etc. in lieu of synthetic, 
chemically-laden materials. 


4 Consider using: 

- Regionally available materials. 

- “Green” building products. 

- Materials made with a high re- 
cycled content. 

- Engineered components that use 
efficient sections with minimal 
material. 


5 Specify low VOC-containing materials. 


Ó Provide sufficient fresh air changes to 
create a high quality of indoor air. 


7 Design high performance building en- 
velapes: 

- Super-insulate buildings and use radiant 
thermal barriers to reduce energy con- 
sumption to a minimum. 

- Use high-performance glazing systems 
and shading techniques. 

- Factor in wind pressures and facade ex- 
posures. 

- Detail component assemblies that are 
durable with long-term performance 
characteristics, e.g. sealants and 
flashings. 


Reduce hard impermeable paving sur- 
faces, design permeable walks, drives, 
and parking areas. 


Respect existing stands of trees, or es- 
tablished dense vegetation; replant 
the site with a contextural palate and 
attempt to create wildlife corridors 
through large sites or adjacent to 
green belts. 


10 Plant indigenous plant materials and 
affect xeriscape landscapes. 


ll Devise ways to collect and use storm 
water and graywater. 


12 Specify and mandate that the bulk of 
construction waste and debris be re- 
cycled. 


13 Begin to think abour buildings at the 
end of their performance life cycle. 
What will happen to the resources 
within the components of the struc- 
ture? Detail recyclable construction, 
e.g. composite panels, metal stud 
framing, screw and bolt in lieu of nail- 
ing or gluing, so that a building could 
virtually be taken apart piece by piece. 


G. G. O. 
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NOW, ONE NAME 
COVERS IT ALL. 


The NEW ICI Paint Stores Team, coming together to bring you the 
Best-of-the-Best. For more information or the location of the store nearest 


you, call 1-800-984-5444. S 
Paint Stores 
— ee a 


aan - —: ecan 
m ^ Pare 


Circie 133 on the reader inquiry card 


A House in the Hills 


IN A REMOTE AREA of the Texas Hill Country, Barley + Pfeiffer 
Architects of Austin have created a simple home which 
successsfully utilizes many “green” principles within a conventional 
design solution. This 2,200 square-foot residence utilizes both state- 
of-the-art, energy-efficient, and recycled materials, as well as time- 
honored design themes and materials specific to Texas and the 
Southwest. 

The exterior of the house displays three distinct layers. The first 
floor is a stone base made of native Texas limestone. The second 
floor employs Hardiplank siding made of recycled wood chips, while 
the third level is clad in corrugated tin. The idea behind this solu- 
tion was taken from the cabins of early Texas pioneers. The first 
layer serves as a thermal mass — the stone stores the cool night air in 
the first level of the house, which serves as the living areas during 
the day. The bedrooms are upstairs, where the lighter siding enables 
the heat of the day to escape more easily at night, allowing cooler 
tir to enter the house. 


Project Credits 


Client: Wayne and Barbara Clark 

Architect: Barley + Pfeiffer Architects, Austin 

Contractor: Mach Construction, Dripping Springs 
Consultants: Conrad Engineering (structural engineering) 
Photographer: IMAGIZ 


The residence is entirely dependent on rainwater for its water 
supply. The architects constructed a 26,000 gallon cistern, which 
stores water collected from the metal roof through gutters and a se- 
ries of underground pipes. The water is then pumped into the house 
and filtered through a particle filter and an ultra violet filter. The 
resulting water is four times cleaner than Austin tap water and 10 
times less hard. In addition, a grey water recovery system is set up 
for landscape irrigation. 

Inside, concrete floors contribute to the thermal mass and the 
galvanized tin motif continues in detailing over the fireplace and as 
accents throughout the living spaces. Canan Yetmen 


Resources 


Wall surfacing: Hardiplank; windows: Better-Bilt; doors: 
Masonite; floor surfacing: EPMAR Corp.; roofing: Wheeling 
Pittsburg Corrugating Co.; waterproofing/sealants: Dupont Tyvek 
(distributed by Housewrap Distributors); paint & stain: Benjamin 
Moore; lighting: Halo, Rangair; plumbing hardware: Delta; air- 
conditioning system: Bryant, Payne; environmental control sys- 
tems: White Rogers; rain water filtration system: G.P. Equipment 
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Cold Spring Granite Company 
202 South Third Avenue, Cold Spring, MN, 56320, 800/551-7502 
North Texas 
Dan Stauty 
214/412-4434, fax-214/412-4339 


South Texas 
Robert Crownover 
210/589-6570, 800/247-2637 
fax-210/598-1716 


lùm C. Clark Building, Austin, Texas 


Supplier of fine granite for major Texas public and civic buildings 


Circle 26 on the reader inquiry card 


HOW MUCH DID 
YOU SAY THAT 
FOOT WAS? 


As a participating member of TSALink you'll receive free 
access to CMD Online, the database comprised of TSALink 
uploads from across Texas. With the help of both current 
and historical project data, you can use CMD Online to 
determine project cost-per-square-foot estimates. Not 
only that, but you can locate projects without an architect 


selected or determine bid dates, too. 
The marketing benefits of CMD Online are limited only by 
your creativity. To become a participating member of 


TSALink, or to learn more about the program, 
call Andrew Hamlin at 512/478-7386. 


o9 


TSALINK 


Your, Source For 


Selection E. 


Buchtal Architectural Ceramics 
Chroma Glazed Tiles 
Caesar (ZtlantisII) Porcelain Tiles 


Nova Porcelain Tiles 
Exceed Porcelain Tiles 
Arc-i-tec Brick Pavers 
Bisazza Glass Mosaics 

Weck Glass Block 


The widest range of designer 
shapes and finishes. 


NORTH * AMERICAN 
TILE & STONE 


HOUSTON * DALLAS * SAN ANTONIO 


800-713-1333 


Circle 73 on the reader inquiry card 


Upload Today 
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pintrativeing 9 
paint your eyes 
and nose can 
agree on. 


New Pristihe'from* 7 
> Benjamin Mog i 
"oc 


In some painting 
situations odor can be à 
problem. That is why 
Benjamin Moore created 
Pristine, a new latex 
interior paint that's 
nearly odor free 

Pristine's 100% 
acrylic formula contains 
none of the petroleum- 
bie ed solvents 

esponsible for the odor sometimes — with 
painting. It's ideal for ho: spítals, sch ces 
children's rooms or any other room in yc edd ho ome where 

paint odor might be a problem. You can count on 
Prisitne to deliver all the quality you expect from 
Benjamin Moore paint products. It is available in flat 
cpeshell and semi-gloss finishes, plus an interior latex 
primer sealer 

Pristine. It's another stroke af brilliance from your 
Benjamin Moore dealer. 


n 
| wee; Benjamin Moore & Co. 


NUTS 
^A Gaay Ol Be Moor 
— 


700 W. Kearney 
Mesquite, Texas 


Circle 89 on the reader inquiry card 


Safe Haven 


A CLIENT WITH HIGH chemical sensitivities called upon Barley + 
Pfeifer Architects to design a bedroom and study addition to her 
1950s style ranch house in Austin. The 900-square-foor addition had 
a special requirement: [t needed an air-lock connection to the exist- 
ing house, and the careful selection of materials and electrical wiring 
methods which would not aggravate her chemical sensitivities. 

The architects focused on these special problems in selecting ma- 
terials, as well the more conventional design Issues of creating an ad- 
dition which fits into the context of the existing structure. This two- 
lold effort resulted in an addition which forms an L-shape with the 
original house, and creates an enclosed courtyard in the rear of the 
house shielded from street noise. 

The addition began with the replacement of the existing tar and 
gravel roof, which during the heat of the day emits hydrocarbons 
down into the living spaces. The new roofing materials were washed 
to remove a film of oil which is applied by the manufacturer, and in- 
stalled over an aluminum foil barrier with exhaust systems which 
forces any fumes up and out of the structure. 


Resources 


Interior wall surfacing: USG Fire Code Drywall $1; windows: 
Better-Bilt; ceiling surfacing: USG Fire Code Drywall 81; water- 
proofing/sealant: Sonneborn, Dupont Tyvek (distributed by 
Housewrap Distributors); insulation: Johns-Manville; paint & 
stain: Benjamin Moore; lighting: Rangair, Hubbell; plumbing & 
sanitary: Universal Rundell, Eljer, Delta; heating system: Bryant, 
Payne; air-conditioning system: Trane, Bryant 


The architects worked with an environmental consultant and the 
help of the client to research and test materials which would address 
the specific needs of the client. The insulation and air conditioning 
systems were taken apart and cleaned of all residue before installa- 


tion. All walls were lined with aluminum foil to prevent fumes from 


CY 


entering the space. 


Project Credits 


Client: Lewis and Karen Gould 

Architect: Barley + Pfeiffer Architects, Austin 

Contractor: Edaco Construction, Austin 

Consultants: Conrad Engineering (structural engineering); 
Mary Oerzel (environmental) 

Photographer: IMAGIZ 
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Conscience Chemicals 


Secure manufactures environmentally safe 
Coatings, Sealers, Hardeners, and Finishes. 


Permoshield - A textured, high buiki protective coating formulated 
to protect. weatherproof. and beautity masonry surfaces 


formula 329 - A deep penetrating. chemical reactive. concrete 
densifier, hardener, sealer, and water repellent 


Colorseal AQ - A high solids pigmented acrylic finish/sealer allowing 
for chemical resistance and an appealing work environment 


SECURE INCORPORATED *1000 Lofland Drive * Waxahachie, TX 75165 * 800-777-6157 


Circle 34 on the reader inquiry card 


Amazing Shapes 


ring your imnnovatioc concepts to life 


with the natural beauty and the lasting strength of brick. Acme Bricks 
diverse collection of special shapes inspires architectural creativity 
with unlimited angles and forms Bold elements Dramatic shadows 
Sculptural depth The structural passibilities aec limited only by 
your imagination, and Acme Brick Sales Repersentatiors can assist you 
wrth your plans by providing drawings that show the dimensions of 
cach shape for your final approval When you enviston à protect with 
unique aesthetics, you can count upon Acme s assistance from start 
to [intsh Get a closer Jook at our amazing shapes 

in tbe “Special Shapes” brochure available from 


your local Acme Brick sales office 
Sinse HOF 


Check the phone direciary ta contact your local Acme Brick Company sales office 
Or cll 1-800-792-1234. extension 165 
http.Zé/wmw acmebrick com 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 
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Es. Support the 


companies 
that support 
TSA. 


Remember Texas Architect advertisers 
when you specify products, recommend 
consultants, or purchase equipment. 
Their generous financial support helps 
make this magazine possible. 


THE BEST WAY TO SAVE 
MONEY ON HEADERS 
IS TO PAY 
A LITTLE MORE FOR THEM. 


Green headers crack, twist and split, 


and che wane makes them a headache to fin- 
wh. We don't have ro cell vou rhat any sav- 
sig" on green headers are eaten up in the 
first callback 

FrameWorks*. Headers which are made 
fmm  TimberStramd* Laminated Strand 
Lumber are strong, straight and true. They're 
dimensionally stable so you don't. have to 
worry about warping or twisting. 

Don't ler a green header give you a 
head-ache, Build with. Frame Works" 
VimberStrand® LSL Headers. For more 
information see “Whats New" on our web 


site or call Steve Sellers at (210) 614-3792, 


ÈN qoi Mae Mito. 


Home OF gr. Pas Wosks* Buitbiso Systane 


V and aber eR ore rre rosdnmen he wend OAE Van Pied m 
mien A Door ham Alaihi. A Lorerd Cicurrdug 
Pai bon hibud (rms firar hisis 


Circle 32 on the reader inquiry card 


Do you know where your 
construction waste is? 


Ask a contractor, “What do you do with your construction waste?" 
Answer: "Place it in a dumpster which is hauled to a landfill." 
Question: “Are there costs involved?" 

Answer: "Yes. I pay a hauler to take the waste to the landfill and pay the 
landfill tipping fee.” 

Question: "Who gets the bill for this?" 

Answer: “The owner.” 


THIS IS THE TYPICAL RESPONSE of probably 95percent of contrac- 
tors who approach the trash and waste issue as a job-cost necessity. 
The expression "just throw it away” expresses an uninformed and 
unconserving attitude toward waste and what to do with it. How- 
ever, owners are tired of paying for their materials twice. They pay 
the purchase price, then, they pay again for the waste. One cost is 
enough. If | told you that the waste price could be eliminated 
through proper waste management at little or no cost to the con- 
tractor, wouldn't the owner and contractor take notice? If 1 added 
to the equation the additional benefits of a cleaner and safer site, 
monetary returns on recycled materials, and environmental respon- 
sibility, would they also listen? Of course! This new waste manage- 
ment process is being successfully implemented on a handful of re- 
cent construction projects. One in particular is the newly relocated 
headquarters for Mary Kay Cosmetics in Dallas, renovated by 
H.C.B. Contractors. This project is an excellent example of con- 
struction waste management as well as a case study for implement- 
ing a construction recycling program. The program was created and 
implemented by Paula Thompson-Gray of HCB and demonstrated 
a total project savings of over $20,000 for recycling construction 
waste. The results of this successful program stimulated interest from 
the Committee on Sustainable Architecture of the Dallas AIA to 
develop a construction waste management specification. 

As architects are the purveyors of the contract documents 
from which the builders build, it seems only natural that architects 
create a tool for implementation of the construction waste manage- 
ment process through their specifications. This is especially true for 
architects who support and practice the “green” aspects of 
sustainability. The final product in the design process is construc- 
tion, so why not make that process "green" as well? 

The waste management specification provides an awareness of 
the benefits of managing construction waste. [f you consider that a 
majority of the materials wasted on a job site can be recycled, you 
will soon realize that those same materials have monetary value for 
purchase or reuse, and they have monetary value to a recycler who 
typically picks up the waste at no charge. Once these two processes 


are working, the amount of “real” trash remaining is significantly 
less. Small waste means small costs from reduced hauling and landfill 
tipping fees. To balance the equation, we would speculate that the 
income from the recyclables will more than offset the expenses in- 
curred for hauling "real" trash. The owner saves the waste cost, the 
contractor saves hauling time and expenses, and has a safer and 
cleaner site. Both will have experienced environmental responsibility. 

In Europe, landfills are scarce and extremely expensive, making 
recycling mandatory. When you cannot afford to take waste to a 
landfill, you recycle. This is 
a natural evolution to re- 
sourcefulness which has not 


The final product 
in the design 
process is 
construction, so 


yet reached mainstream 
America. European manu- 
facturers of household ap- 
pliances, for example, are 
responsible for the life of 
the product they produce. 
When the product, say a 
television set, has reached 
the end of its productive 
and useful life, it is returned 
to the manufacturer for 
renovation, recycling, or 


why not make 
that process 
“green” as well? 


other uses, not as waste. [n 
Europe, recycling and re- 
sourcefulness are a way of 


lite, one which preserves our natural resources for future generations 
to enjoy and from which we can learn. 

The waste management specification is easy to read and under- 
stand. The normally dry "boiler plate" rhetoric is replaced with 
straightforward, common-sense directions for creating and imple- 
menting a waste management program during the process of con- 
struction. 

Construction waste management is one element in the vast 
spectrum of sustainability which respects, responds to, and works in 
concert with the natural environment and its related disciplines. lt 
is the easiest of all the "green" applications and is an excellent start- 
ing point for sustainability novices. The impact of recycling is an 
environmental necessity. Consider that our landfills are becoming 
scarce and the tipping fees are increasing at an alarming rate. Recy- 
cling will help eliminate waste, reduce costs, and allow our land to 
be utilized for more productive and environmentally pleasing uses. 


Jack M. Nottingham 


Jack M. Nottingham is senior vice president of HKS Inc. in Dallas and 
chair of the Committee on Sustainable Architecture of Dallas AIA. The 
specification was co-written by Walter Scarborough, of HKS Inc. and 
Paula Thompson-Gray, project coordinator for HCB Contractors. 


Following on page 36 is an abbreviated Specification Section 
01035-Construction Waste Management. 
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Waste Management Specification 
PART I-GENERAL 


A. Definitions 

L. Construction Waste: Product or material that 
will be discarded, categorized as crash for dis- 
posal in a landfill, or, as waste materials for 
salvage for resale, salvage for reuse, or recy- 
cling. 

2. Recycling: Product or material that can be re- 
covered and remanufactured into a new product. 

3. Recycling Facility: Business that specializes in 
collecting, handling, processing, distributing, 
or remanufacturing waste materials such as 
those generated by the [demolition and] new 
construction. 

4. Recyclable Materials: Products and materials 
that can be recycled include, but are not lim- 
ited to, the following: [List general and 
Project specific items] 

5. Return: New and reusable product or material 
that can be returned for credit. 

6. Salvage and Reuse: Existing usable product or 
material that can he reused in some manner 
on the project site. Materials that can he sal- 
vaged and reused must comply with the appli- 
cable technical specifications and include, 
but are not limited to, the following: [List 
general and Project specific items] 

1. Salvage for Resale: Existing usable product or 
material that can be removed intact (as is) 
from the project site to another site for resale 
to others without remanufacturing. 

B. Trash: Product or material unable to be sal- 
vaged for resale, salvaged and reused, re- 
turned, or recycled. 

9, Waste Materials: Product or material that can 
he salvaged for resale, salvaged and reused, re- 
turned, or recycled. 


B. Construction Waste Management 

|. Owner is concerned with the polluting affect 
associated with the construction waste being 
sent to the local landfill, therefore, it is the 
intent of the Owner, to rhe greatest extent 
practical and economically feasible, that [all 
materials demolished from the existing struc- 
tures and] all waste materials generated dur- 
ing new construction be [salvaged for resale], 
salvaged and reused, or appropriately recycled, 
rather than transported to the landfill. 

2. Contractor shall take a pro-active, responsible 
role in management of construction waste, and 
shall require all subcontractors, vendors, and 
suppliers to participate in the effort. 

3. Contractor is reminded that not only is there a 
cost to dispose of discarded new and original 
products and materials, including tipping fees, 
there was also an original purchase cost paid by 
the owner. 
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4. Contractor shall establish a construction 
waste management program that includes, 
hut is not limited to: 

a. Salvage for resale 
b. Salvage and reuse 
c. Recycling 

d. Disposal 

5. Salvage and reuse is a better waste manage- 
ment method than recycling, therefore, a 
diligent effort shall be made to salvage and 
reuse products and marerials. 

6. Waste materials that cannot be salvaged and 
reused, and have value as being recyclable, 
shall he recycled. 

7. Only trash shall be transported to landfill. 

8. Contractor shall be responsible for imple- 
inentation of [any special programs], [list 
specifics of the programs] involving tax cred- 
its or rebates or similar incentives related ta 
recycling for this project. Revenues or other 
savings obtained for recycling or returns 
shall accrue to the owner. 


C. Construction Waste Management Goals 

l. Contractor shall perform a waste analysis to 
estahlish the types and quantity of construc- 
tion waste anticipated, and options available. 

2. Prior to submission of the first application 
for payment, contractor shall suhmit a draft 
of the program for review and approval by 
the owner, that includes the following: 

a. Waste analysis. 

b. Landfill name, tipping fee amount, projected 
cost of disposing of all trash and waste mate- 
rials in the landfill as if there would be no sal- 
vage or recycling on this project. 

. Materials proposed to be salvaged for re- 

sale, salvaged and reused, or recycled. 
d.Anticipated net cost savings determined by 

subtracting following from cost of separat- 

ing and recycling: 

1) Sale of salvaged for resale products and 
materials revenue. 

2) Sale of the recycled products and materi- 
als revenue. 

3) Landfill tipping fees saved. 

e. Proposed form for periodic documentation 

and monitoring of the program. 

3. Upon approval of the draft by the owner, 
contractor shall submit, with the first appli- 
cation for payment, the final program that 
includes items in the draft and the following: 
a. Description of the means by which waste 

materials selected for recycling will he pro- 
tected from contamination, and a descrip- 
tion of the means to be employed in recy- 
cling waste materials. 

b. Description of the means of transportation 

of recyclable materials and the destination 
of the materials. 
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4. Revenues and fees earned hy the recycling 
portion of the program shall [indicate ar- 
rangement for disposition of savings]. 

5. Owner shall have the right to receive and 
store, at the owner's expense, any existing or 
new, damaged or undamaged, used or unused, 
excess products or materials that are waste 
materials because they were not used. Ex- 
amples include, but are not limited to, rhe 
following: [List project specific items] 


PART 2-PRODUCTS (Not Used) 
PART 3-EXECUTION 


A. Program Implementation: Contractor shall 
implement and maintain for the duration of the 
Project the construction waste management pro- 
gram approved by the owner. contractor shall 
establish a method of documenting and monitor- 
ing the program, and shall submit a periodic re- 
port with each application for payment that in- 
cludes the following: 

1. Amount and type of material that is recycled, 
both volumetrically and by weight, including 
the means of transportation and the destination. 

2. Amount and type of material disposed of in the 
landfill, both volumetrically and by weight. 

3. Earned revenue and the tip fee savings. 

4. Cost benefit to the Project and general effec- 
tiveness of the program. 

B. Salvage and Reuse: Contractor shall encour- 
age the practice of efficient waste management 
when using, sizing, cutting, and installing the 
products and materials required, and to reuse as 
many discarded original materials as possible 
that are within the limits of other specification 
requirements concerning material quality. 

C. Separation of Recyclable Waste Materials: 

L. Contractor shall provide the necessary con- 
tainers and bins to facilitate the program that 
are clearly and appropriately marked. Con- 
tractor is responsible for preventing recyclable 
contamination from non-compatible products 
and materials. 

2. Contractor shall separate construction waste 
by one of the following methods: 

. Source Separated Method: Waste products 
and materials that are recyclable are sepa- 
rated from trash and sorted into separate 
containers and then transported to the re- 
spective recycling facility for further pro- 
cessing. Trash is transported to the landfill, 

b. Co-Mingled Method: All construction 
waste is placed into a single container and 
then transported to a recycling facility 
where the w waste to the landfill and also 
pay the landfill tipping fee. 

, Orher methods that are proposed by the 
Contractor and approved by the owner. 
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Issue 


Jan/ 
Feb 


closes 
Nov.27 


Mar/ 
Apr 

closes 

Jan. 23 


Practice 
Annual 
closes 
Mar. 5 


May/ 


June 
closes 


April 11 


Jul/ 
Aug 
closes 
June 4 


Editorial Theme 


Schools & Daycare Centers: Demographic 
shifts and a tremendous surge of bond 
elections are generating school construc- 
tion all over the state. This issue 
examines school design traditions, 
including historical planning. 


Religious Architecture: How is the 
role of religious architecture within an 
increasingly complicated society 
changing the way architects design 
these structures? Changing liturgies, 
reforming congregations, and restora- 
tion will be the focus of this issue. 


Directory of Texas Architects and 
Guide to TSA: This invaluable directory 
contains names of all members of TSA 
and their firms, indexed and organized 
by chapter, Also included are TSA Bylaws, 
a guide to the Texas legislature, and 
profiles of TSA's three dozen committees. 


Health Care Architecture: The two 
years since the last focus on this topic 
have brought many changes. New 
developments in managed-care and long- 
term care are creating changes in the 
function of hospitals and other health 
care facilities within the community. 


Museums & Galleries: New venues for 
the visual arts are being planned and 
built, including those for small temporary 
exhibits. How are blockbuster shows and 
shifts in arts funding affecting the 
planning and design of these new 
facilities? 


Annual Review of Texas Architecture: 
This issue presents the winners of TSA's 
43rd Annual Design Awards Competition 
and sets the stage for the 58th Annual 
Meeting and Design Ideas & Products 
Exposition, to be held in Fort Worth 
October 23-25. 


Public Buildings: This issue will cover a 
broad range of construction in the public 
realm, such as libraries, fire stations, 
courthouse additions, and significant 
urban planning initiatives. It will address 
the impact of new federal quality 
guidelines on construction in Texas. 


TEXASARCHITECT 


1997 EDITORIAL/ADVERTISING CALENDAR 


Special Sections 


1996 Exhibit of School 
Architecture: Featuring 
the winners of the 1996 
Texas Association of School 
Boards Design Awards 
Competition. 


New Trends in Housing: 
How are architects respond- 
ing to new lifestyles and 
shrinking budgets? See the 
latest innovations and ideas 
in the housing market. 


Architects' Guide to 
Professional Consultants: 
For only $255 each, 
professionals who provide 
services to architects will be 
featured in this valuable 
directory. 


Public Housing: This 
growing market challenges 
architects to find new 
solutions at less cost. How 
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Fair Park Restoration: A Case Study 


EVEN AS TEXAS LEGENDS GO, the Fair Park story can only be de- 
scribed as bodacious. Sold with a flourish and built in a flash, it 
jump-started Dallas’ post-Depression economy. 

In 15 months architects, engineers, artisans and contractors built 
26 major buildings. What could have easily been a slapdash effort 
survives today as the world’s largest collection of public Art Deco 
buildings. 

Surviving is not thriving however, and Fair Park's fortunes have 
changed considerably since the halcyon days of the Texas Centen- 
nial Exhibition. While several prominent institutions still call Fair 
Park their home, its once impressive infrastructure of roads, foun- 
tains, utilities, plazas and lagoons can be charitably described as ag- 
ing and more accurately described as crumbling. A 1990 National 
Park Service inventory found that $6.8 million would be required to 
repair and simply stabilize (not restore) the 12 most prominent 
structures. Those findings galvanized Fair Park’s constituency which 
began a series of creative initiatives to reverse this decline. 
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The Food and Fiber Building is a case in point. In 1935, agricul- 
ture was the engine which drove Texas’ economy and this exhibition 
building was intended to showcase the breadth, depth and variety of 
this industry. Designed by George Dahl, in his capacityt as Executive 
Architect for the Texas Centennial, it occupied a prominent place at 
the gateway of the Agrarian District. Initially concieved simply as a 
poultry exhibit space, it was later renamed the Agriculture Building 
by Dahl to reflect a broader exhibit program. Construction was 
completed in 1936 at a final cost of $130,000, and it is one of the 
few remaining unaltered Centennial buildings. 

The hallmark of this building was a huge clerestory-lit exhibit 
hall. Its interior has been called the most refined of the 1936 exhibit 
halls and four large exterior murals celebrated agriculture themes. 
The largest of these was The Reapers, a 21’ by 41' work, Which de- 
picted a band of determined wheat harvesters and overlooked the 
main portico, 

Sixty years later, its defining features are quite different. Most of 
the year the building is not used, except by the Texas Department of 
Agriculture during the three-week State Fair. A leaky roof, boarded- 
up windows, structural damage best measured on a Richter scale, and 
past repair work which elevates the use of duct tape to an art form 
begins an extensive and sobering list of deficiencies. Most poignant 
are the murals which were painted over during World War II, report- 
edly to protect troops bivouacked on the park grounds, from the “cor- 
rupting influences” some saw in their content. 
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Aesthetic Protection 
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Cold Spring, 
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Your Local Representative is: 


ROBERT CROWNOVER 
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While the case of 
renovation was clear, 
the means of funding it 
was not. Fortunately 
this changed in 1995 
when the Friends of 
Fair Park and the City 
of Dallas (owner of the 
building) secured a 
$900,000 grant for the 
Texas Department of 
Agriculture to stabilize 
the building. In early 
1996, Good Fulton & 
Farrell was retained to 
assist in this effort and 
began by creating a 
comprehensive inven- 


Courtesy of the Dallas Historical Society 


tory of significant building elements then detailling the scope of 
work necessary to restore them. This effort identified remedial work 
in 35 major categories totaling $2,097,974. These were subsequently 
prioritized according to criticality and a Phase | work program was 
established. 

Not surprisingly, the first order of business was to make the struc- 
ture safe, restore the building envelope to a weather tight condition 
and make certain modifications which were important to the De- 


partment of Agriculture. When the estimate for all such work was 
tabulated, it exceeded the initial grant and the City of Dallas pro- 
vided supplemental funds to permit all of the most critical items to 
occur in Phase I. Ultimately, this allowed replacing the roof, related 
abatment of hazardous materials, stabilizing the structural frame, upgrad- 
ing the building electrical system, and adding air conditioning to make 
the building a more desirable venue. This work is currently under- 
way and will be completed in time for the 1997 State Fair of Texas. 

Having stabilized the structure, the next priority will be to restore 
the remaining elements of the building to their former condition. 
Consistent with its designation on the National Register of Histori- 
cal Places, all work will be completed in accordance with The Secre- 
tary of the Interiors Standards for Rehabilitation and Guidelines for 
Rehabilitating Historic Buildings. Pending location of adequate 
funding, this phase will include restoration of the murals, opening 
and restoring the clerestory windows surrounding the main exhibi- 
tion hall, rebuilding redwood aviaries on the south facade and 
reconfiguring the interior ta remove restrooms and other service 
spaces which have crept into the main exhibition hall. 


Duncan T. Fulton, FAIA 


Duncan T. Fulton, FAIA is a principal in the Dallas firm Good 
Fulton & Farrell Architects. Scott Coldwell and Shan Davis contrib- 
uted to this article. 
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Our Home 
is your Home 


Welcome to TA2, the new online 
supplement to Texas Architect. 
We have renovated our content, 
made some additions, and 
moved to a better location. 


The new TA2 is much more than 
just an online version of Texas 
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supplemetal coverage, TA2 fea- 
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Textbook solutions that will 
subtract costs and multiply 
learning performance. 


Administrators, architects and engineers installing air con- 
ditioning in older schools face a tough assignment: bringing 
classroorns designed and built in another era up to todays 
standards of energy efficiency. Entergy can help. Starting with 
highly-efficient heat pumps, Entergy can provide your school 
with a complete program to help put your remodeled build- 
ings at the head of the class in energy efficiency. When you 
talk with us, we'll explore ideas to: 

lll Cool rooms that were never designed for air conditioning, 
Bl Determine the economy of replacing older heating 
equipment. 


E Capture the benefits of new, energy-efficient lighting. 

W Replace windows with more energy-efficient alternatives. 
Entergy can be a valuable partner in upgrading existing 

space to meet todays standards. From technical expertise in 

selecting equipment, providing operating cost projections, and 

even helping with financing options, Entergy can help bring new 

comfort to your classrooms and energy savings to your school. 


Call Entergy today for informa- Ld 
tion on our classroom skills.. E. f 


we'll help solve your toughest 
prohlerns. 
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The State of Texas Cities 


By Gerald Moorhead, FAIA 


Why do we live in cities? Since the dawn of humanity, people have come 
together for mutual support. First villages, then towns and cities provided the 
communal necessities of shelter, security, ceremony, and economic activity. 
Throughout history and around the world, many urban forms and organizations 
have satisfied these needs. 

In the ancient city, the home and workplace were frequently within the same 
building. The shops of bakers, merchants, and craftsmen faced the street and their 
families lived upstairs or beyond the interior court. Even Roman patricians sold 
wine and made loans from the front rooms of their houses. Cities were dense and 
compact, shaped by requirements of defense, economy of construction, social 
relationships, and transportation means of the time. Rich and poor lived and 
worked side-by-side. 


continued on next page 
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As Citizens, we treasure the 
desirable qualities of urban 
lite: 


1 convenience (Chinatown, 
Manhattan, New York); 


2 identity (Bukhara); 


3 convenience {Plaza 
Campo Fiori, Rome); 


a culture (bookstalls, Paris); 


5 community (Luxemburg 
Gardens); and 


& privacy (steps, Rome). 
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in the "traditional" city. 


The integration of the ancient city, where all 
functions and necessities were mixed together, 
took its first major blow in the 18th century with 
new patterns of work created by the industrial 
revolution. The workplace was separated from 
the home as workers were gathered in factories. 
Other functions of the city started to fragment; 
changes in city organization and in family life are 
ongoing as new technologies restructure the 
workplace. 

The second major change to city structure came 
in the roth century with new forms of transporta- 
tion. Trains and trolleys helped people escape 
crowded, polluted cities for the bucolic naturalistic 
surroundings of low-density residential suburbs 
while still working in the city. As the suburbs 
spread, eventually developing their own shopping 
and work districts, the traditional downtown be- 
came less important as the focus of economic and 
civic life. The final blow to classic patterns of urban 
development, both urban and suburban, came with 
the automobile and the destruction of the public- 
transit systems that had made the first suburbs pos- 
sible and established 
the model for growth at 
the city’s edge. 

Spatial requirements 
for more roadways and 
parking to accommo- 
date everyone's cars, 
along with the segrega- 
tion of city functions 
into zoned homog- 
enous districts, make it 
difficult today to build 
the compact, multi-use, 
walkable districts found 


Finding ways to re- 
verse these centuries- 
old trends, to understand the nature of the mod- 
ern city, and to design it for human habitation 
are the challenges we face with the approach of 
the sixth millennium of western civilization. 
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Cities Today 
‘Tue crries or Texas, largely the products of post- 
World War lI growth, reflect the main trends of 
the last 40 years: rapid decentralization through 
suburban sprawl made possible by federally subsi- 
dized highway construction, cheap land, and af- 
fordahle personal transportation. As residential 
subdivisions expanded outward into farmland, busi- 
nesses and services followed, leaving downtown to 
become a single-purpose district of office towers 


surrounded by destitute inner-city neighborhoods. 

Most of the problems of today’s city are related 
to this suburbanization and the destruction of the 
traditional mixed-use urban core: declining eco- 
nomic and tax bases, troubled inner-city districts, 
traffic, pollution, and economic and cultural segre- 
gation, Government policies, especially zoning and 
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freeway planning, have perpetuated the suburban 
model of homogenous districts of detached single- 
family housing isolated from commercial areas. 
The simplest daily activity is dependent on the car. 
Long-range planning in the public interest is 
virtually nonexistent. Instead, small-scale planning 
happens ad hoc, project-by-project by private de- 
velopers with short-term, quick-return interests. A 
balance must be found between public and private 
needs. We need a shared vision for what the city 
should be to enhance our lives. But it is a fact of life 
in Texas cities that there is a low level of public 
process in urban decision making. People don't 
know how or by whom the decisions are made that 
will have a substantial impact on the city and their 
lives. An educated, committed leadership with a vi- 
sion for the future is needed to fill the vacuum. 


A Positive Approach 

AS THE PREVIOUS COMMENTS indicate, most discus- 
sions on the nature of the modern city have a nega- 
tive premise: The high-density traditional city has 
eroded into a dilapidated core surrounded by 
sprawling suburbs where life is dependent upon the 
automobile. Typical urban problems, together with 
the demise of traditional spatial references, com- 
bine to form an urban conglomeration that can 
only be criticized. 

A more positive approach to comprehending the 
contemporary city, however, would be to under- 
stand the current status not as the bad end of the 


traditional city that must be repaired and returned 
to some imagined Arcadian state, but as an uneven 
phase in a gradual, non-linear cycle of change from 
concentrated density surrounded by low density to 
à more homogenous overall structure with a rich 
variety of micro-densities. There should not even 
be a distinction between “urban” and “suburban.” 

Urban cores were once the concentrated focus 
of political and economic life. Expanding sub- 
urbs drained many functions from the city cen- 
ter, leaving downtowns without the diversity that 
made the traditional city vibrant. But now even 
the suburbs have developed nodes of high den- 
sity, concentrating services required by the sur- 
rounding population. In time, these dense areas 
of *edge city" will also gradually break down as 
the population shifts and economies change. 
Movement back into deserted downtowns and 
gentrification of inner-city neighborhoods will 
further even out the overall density. 

City growth may be likened to a pulse—first 
out, then back in—forming cycles of expansion and 
contraction that repeatedly seek to correct previous 
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deficiencies. Thus, the fact of urban decay is inevi- 
table as various parts of the urban fabric expand 
and contract. In this light, it may not be suitable to 
see downtown as a place to he fixed, returned to its 
past uses. Downtown is no longer the heart or the 
locus of the urban megalopolis but just one area 
among many of density or specialization. The real 
prohlem is to find an appropriate role for the old 
downtown district as one part of a new city fabric 
consisting of many nuclei. 

Are there lessons from the historic city that will 
serve us today to live and design with this cycle of 
growth and decay? One urban design concept, de- 
rived from compact traditional cities, that may have 
the most relevance to the many and varied parts of 


the conurbation is the semi-self-sufficient neigh- 
borhood, variously called *urban village," *neo-tra- 
ditional neighborhood," or *pedestrian pocket." 
Consisting of a variety of housing types and income 
levels with schools, shopping, recreation, and work 
opportunities all within walking distance, neigh- 
borhoods are connected to each other and to nodes 
of specialized use 
(downtown, sports are- 
nas, factories) by public 
transportation. New 
neighborhoods can be 
designed to this model 
and existing suburbs 
and inner-city districts 
can be repaired with 
these concepts. 

This concept of 
neighborhood should 
be the basic planning 
module of the city. Un- 
fortunately, these ideas 
by the "New Urban- 
ists" are already being 
used to promote more suburbs, only differentiated 
from their predecessors by a stifling cloak of nos- 
talgic historicism. Real structural changes in trans- 
portation, zoning ordinances, social services, and 
workplaces are required to make the model work, 
not just design codes for front porches. 

By now, history has proven that the city cannot 
be constrained by a static pattern. Rather than a 
universal city design concept, we need a flexible at- 
titude accepting multiple design concepts that are 
adaptahle to social and economic change. 

While the cyclic nature of urban change may 
be inevitable, the causes and effects of that 
change are not predetermined. Things will hap- 
pen because of what we do and don't do. We 
can't afford to sit back and wait for the process to 
correct itself. It won't. It is especially dangerous 
to believe that economic or “market” forces will 
always balance out to the best advantage. History 
proves the contrary: Values driven by economic 
motives are the most in need of correction by 
other considerations, including public welfare 
and long-term problem solving. 

Our goal as architects, designers, and planners 
of the physical environment is to understand the 
inevitability of this change and to design the 
most humane environment possible within each 
cycle. We cannot return to the past but we can 
learn from history that the qualities of urban life 
most suited to our welfare are community, pri- 
vacy, identity, convenience, and culture. TA 
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Neighborhoods are the places where we live in the 
city. In the pre-World War I town or city, the 
neighborhood was a place of identity that included 
schools, stores, parks, and some workplaces. Post-war 
developments lost this mixture of uses as residential 
suburbs were planned to be separated from any com- 
mercial activity, necessitating the use of the car for 
any simple errand. With the revival of “traditional” 
town-planning concepts, architects and urban de- 
signers hope to find new models for “sustainable” de- 
velopments and for the repair of the inner city. As 

the basic building block of the city, the neighborbood 
needs to reclaim the diversity that brings not only 
convenience to daily life but identity for its residents, 
a sense of place within the megalopolis. GM 
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Where We Live 


In Houston, revitalization hits and misses 


[NNER-CITY REVITALIZATION is a hit-and-miss affair in Houston. In some neigh- 
borhoods, grassroots efforts have sparked new investment, especially in resi- 
dential development. In other neighborhoods, grassroots planning efforts have 
resulted in big visions but, to date, modest results. And in one neighborhood, 
grassroots efforts seem to have been eclipsed by publicly funded redevelop- 
ment projects whose extent remains unclear but whose costs will be enormous. 
Race and class correlate with success: Neighborhoods where Anglo-American 
professionals are building and buying housing are Houston' inner-city success 
stories. Working-class Hispanic and African-American neighborhoods where 
Anglo-American professionals are not building and buying have not experi- 
enced visible turnarounds in perception or a rise in real-estate values. 
Near-town neighborhoods northwest of downtown Houston—the Sixth 
Ward Historic District, Houston Heights, and the West End—are the success 
stories. Sixth Ward, the city's oldest intact neighborhood, has not experienced 
much new construction, but its modest wood cottages remain affordable 
enough to attract young professionals. The neighborhood's status as a National 
Register Historic District and its closeness to downtown make it attractive not 
only for residential rehabilitation but for commercial rehabilitation, such as 
Cameron Armstrong's conversion of the Hubig Pie Factory Building into the 
headquarters of Technical Risks, Inc., a speciality insurance company. 
Historic-preservation advocacy is the backbone of revitalization efforts in 
Sixth Ward, and has been since Sixth Ward was *discovered" 20 years ago. 
Preservation has also been crucial to the revitalization of Houston Heights, a 
much larger, more varied neighborhood that is a National Register Multiple 
Resource Area. Victorian cottages and wood bungalows comprise much of the 
Height's housing stock, along with projects built during the last 10 years, such 
as Addington Court by William F Stern & Associates and the Chadwick House 
by Carlos Jimenez. This neighborhood is perceived as so stable and desirable that 
developers have begun to build expensive single-family houses, even though the 
area is without deed restrictions. Thompson-Frater Architects has designed 
compatible in-fill housing in adjacent Woodland Heights, where unconven- 
tional houses by Peter Waldman and Wortham & Callis have also heen built. 
New developer-built housing clouds the future of the West End, a collec- 
tion of modest, working-class neighborhoods developed around the turn of the 
century. Facing the drainage-ditch-lined streets of the West End are small 
wood cottages, many rented to Hispanic and African-American families. The 
affordability of these cottages first lured Houston artists to the West End in the 
1970s. Since the late 1980s the West End has become famous for its Tin House 
architecture, houses surfaced with corrugated metal siding, many built for art- 
ists and architects. The Tin House phenomenon has attracted developers who, 
since 1995, have been building conventional suburban townhouse develop- 
ments at a bewildering pace. New development threatens both the distinctive 
architectural look of the West End and its future as a predominantly minor- 
ity, predominantly lower-income neighborhood. In 1992 and 1993, West 
End residents crafted a zoning plan to encourage mixed residential, com- 
mercial, institutional, and light industrial (i.e. artists’ studios) uses, with 
provisions designed to frustrate multi-lot, single-use development. The de- 
feat of the zoning referendum in 1993 left the West End defenseless against 
developers capitalizing on the West End's bohemian chic. 
Once off the west-bound axis from downtown, it is not the problems of re- 
vitalization that trouble, but its slow pace. In Fifth Ward, northeast of down- 
town, Habitat for Humanity has constructed new single-family houses. Since 
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1990, the grass-roots-based Fifth Ward Commu- 
nity Development Corporation has built 50 afford- 
able houses in the area, which is African-American 
in the middle and Hispanic along its west and east 
edges. The current expansion of U.S. 59 through 
the center of the Fifth Ward is a vivid reminder of 
how these inner-city neighborhoods suffered in the 
1950s, '6os, and '7os to provide the rights-of-way 
for massive new public infrastructure projects that 
tore through them without offering community 
compensation. In Fifth Ward, history repeats itself. 

South of Buffalo Bayou and east of downtown 
lies the East End. Here, as in Fifth Ward, commu- 
nity-development corporations are the bodies most 
involved with revitalization. In 1994, the Second 
Ward Community Development Corporation built 
its first two houses, designed by architect Karen 
Hamilton. The most ambitious revitalization pro- 
posal is the Greater Third Ward Cominunity Plan, 
compiled in 1994-95 for the Third Ward Redevel- 
opment Council by a team led by planner Roberta 
F. Burroughs. The plan covers nearly ro square 
miles southeast of downtown. It includes not only 
the historically African-American neighborhoods 
in Third Ward, but parts of the South End, the 
1920s-1950s neighborhoods of Washington Ter- 
race, Riverside Terrace, and Timber Crest, the 
Texas Medical Center, Hermann and MacGregor 
parks, the University of Houston, and, at the center 
of the plan, Texas Southern University. The di- 
lemma faced by the Third Ward Redevelopment 
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Council is how it, as a non-governmental entity, 
can entice and coordinate development in a minor- 
ity community that, despite areas of affluence, has 
lost substantial parts of its employment and service 
infrastructure. The weakness of the Greater Third 
Ward Plan is extrinsic: the historic inability of 
Houston5 city government to orchestrate and sup- 
port public-planning initiatives. Given the real time 
frame within which revitalization occurs (the devel- 
oper booms in West End and the Heights are based 
on 20 years of concerted individual and community 
effort) and the goals of the Third Ward plan to foster 
public investment and community revitalization, not 
just opportunities for developers, success is depen- 
dent on breaking new ground in city-community 
relations and in holding city government to a much 
higher level of expertise and services than it has 
shown itself willing, or able, to deliver. 

Fourth Ward, Houston's oldest African-Ameri- 
can neighborhood, which lies just west of down- 
town, is where uncertainty about the role of Hous- 
ton government bodies is most acute. Fourth Ward 
consists of late roth- and early 2oth-century neigh- 
borhoods (half of its 40 blocks constitute the 
Freedman’s Town Historic District) and Houston’s 
largest public housing complex, Allen Parkway Vil- 
lage (listed on the National Register as San Felipe 
Courts Historic District). These are the only two 
National Register historic districts in Houston 
listed at a national level of significance. The Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Houston obtained a 


1 Turn-of-the-century 
shotgun houses on narrow 
lots are typical of ward 
neighborhoods. 


2 Low-income, in-fill 
housing has been 
constructed in some of 
Houston's inner-city 
neighborhoods by 
organizations like Habitat for 
Humanity and others. 


3 a map of greater Houston 
area: Dark lines show the 
city limits and ward 
boundaries as established in 
1906 when the ward system 
for election of city council 
members changed; circled 
numbers show ward 
designations. 
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En Houston, algunas 
vecindades centrales han 
estimulado nuevas 
inversiones residenciales 
al ser revitalizadas. 
Otras vecindades 
enfrentan posible 
desaparición. Areas 
tradicionalmente 
hispanas y afro- 
americanas sufren 
deterioro, mientras que 
regiones populares entre 
jóvenes profesionales se 
mantienen con éxito. Las 
causas de este patrón son 
complejas e involucran 
conflictos entre 
historicismo y economia. 


Fourth Ward, al oeste del 
distrito central, es la 
vecindad afro-americana 
mas antigua de Houston, 
y se compone de 
residencias centenarias. 
El potencial económico de 
esta región amenaza su 
permanencia. El área 
incluye distritos históricos 
a nivel nacional, los 
tinicos en la ciudad, y sus 
babitantes luchan por su 
preservación. 
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federal court order in July to clear Allen Parkway 
Village of its last residents, who for years have op- 
posed the plans of the Housing Authority to demolish 
most of the complex and have developers build af- 
fordable housing on the site. At Allen Parkway Village 
and in Fourth Ward, residents have worked with ar- 
chitects (Morris Gutiérrez Architects at APV and 
Hill Swift, III, in Fourth Ward) to explore grassroots 
alternatives to the kind of redevelopment that would 
destroy the historic integrity of both communities 
and quite likely lead to gentrification. 

The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has granted the Housing Authority 
$50 million in HOPE VI and other funds for the 
“revitalization” of Allen Parkway Village and the 
surrounding low-in- 
come community (and E" 
the Housing Authority 
now seeks $30 million 
more). Planning the re- 
vitalization of Fourth 
Ward is not the city or 
the community-based 
Fourth Ward Commu- 
nity Development Cor- 
poration, but the Hous- 
ton Renaissance Foun- 
dation, headed by real 
estate broker and zoning 
opponent Julio La- 
guarta, with a board 
composed of representa- 
tives of real estate inter- 
ests (some involved in 
previous attempts to 
radically alter Fourth Ward through massive redevel- 
opment) and Houston architect Frank S. Kelly. 

Redevelopment of Fourth Ward is apparently 
part of a larger plan by Houston Mayor Bob Lanier 
to let private-sector-developer know-how produce 
housing and revitalization in Houston. Investigative 
reporter Brian Wallstin, writing in Houston Press of 
July 11, 1996, about the mayors Homes for Houston 
program (20,000 new units of federally subsidized 
housing to be built over the next three-and-one-half 
years), noted that the program has been realigned 
to finance new housing outside low-income neigh- 
borhoods and that the city is reducing its support 
of community development corporations and 
eliminating support of housing rehabilitation pro- 
grams in favor of *new, for-profit built housing." 

Although African-American residents of Fourth 
Ward want their historic community to be rehabili- 
tated and improved with new social, economic, and 
educational services (which is what HUD's HOPE 


VI program is supposed to achieve), their voices 
have not moved the foundation, the housing au- 
thority, or the city government. Like the successful 
rehabilitation efforts just across the bayou, grassroots 
resistance to what appears to be an urban-renewal- 
style program of redevelopment in Fourth Ward 
has been underway for nearly 20 years. 

Experience suggests that where Houston inner- 
city neighborhoods have been successfully revital- 
ized, it is because resident homeowners have made 
commitments to their communities, working for 
their improvement and conservation, not turning 
them into raw dirt for a round of publicly subsi- 
dized "private" development. Rather than support- 
ing conservation efforts in minority neighbor- 


hoods, Houston currently seems bent on using fed- 
eral funding to erase an African-American commu- 
nity that has the misfortune of being on the good 
side of downtown, and at the same time uncertain 
whether it will extend the kind of long-term sup- 
port to other grassroots community groups that 
could reverse patterns of decline and stabilize his- 
torically low-income neighborhoods by making it 
possible for the people who live in these neighbor- 
hoods to buy housing there. Stepben Fox 
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Stephen Fox is a Fellow of the Anchorage Foundation of 


Texas; be lives in Houston. 


1 Houston: Trolleys once 
connected the Fourth Ward 
to downtown. 


and King William. 


3 San Antonio: New 
restaurants like Babylon 
help make Southtown à 
destination 


2 San Antonio: The Alamo 
Market serves Southtown 
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A Southtown Renaissance 


Wien THE FINE late toth- and early 26th-century 
houses of San Antonio's King William Historic 
District regained their original luster after a long 
period of neglect, the abutting commercial district 
was slow to follow suit. 

M the same time the residents were concerned 
about too little attention, they were concerned 
about too much—a plague of tour buses roaming 
the streets, a proliferation of bed-and-breakfast es- 
tablishments, and the threat of incompatible rede- 
velopment and insensitive street improvements. 

Enter the Southtown Urban Main Street Pro- 
gram. Created in 1990 and designated an Urban 
Main Street Program agency in 1991, Southtown is 
a joint effort of two distinct neighborhoods—King 
William and Lavaca—that flank a trio of commer- 
cial streets running south from downtown. The or- 
ganization promotes redevelopment and business 
recruitment, runs political interference on policy 
and infrastructure issues, offers design assistance, 
and sponsors arts-related programs. 

In addition, Southtown developed a comprehen- 
sive master plan based on a charette conducted by a 
national Urban Main Street Program team. That 
planning effort helped assure that Southtown’s in- 
terests would be served by planning for the Mission 
Irails, a system of improved streets and hike-bike 
trails linking downtown with the historic Spanish 
missions. “A big accomplishment was to get ahead 
of Mission Trails,” says architect Irby Hightower, a 
Southtown volunteer. *In the first round of com- 
munity meetings, we said "We'd like to show you 
this master plan and how Mission Trails should be 
developed." We had far less conflict because we 
could give them all the reasons." 

Improvements in the appearance and liveliness 
of the commercial corridor are clearly visible, but 
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far from pervasive. Change is most evident on 
South Alamo Street, where a coffee bar, a moder- 
ately expensive restaurant, and several professional 
offices have opened in renovated historic buildings, 
and where longstanding businesses have painted 
their buildings in a tasteful palette (some might 
suggest too-tasteful) recommended by the Urban 
Main Street program's architectural office. 

A few blocks to the south, on Presa Street, a 
window booth at the popular Taco Haven restau- 


rant affords a view of a less gentrified version of 


neighborhood revitalization. On one corner, a 
laundromat’s concrete block rear wall, formerly 
covered with graffiti, now sports a Terry Ybanez 
mural celebrating labor organizer Emma Tenayuca. 
On another corner a former bar has been painted 
burnt orange with floral swag highlights and is oc- 
cupied by a gift and antique shop. On the third cor- 
ner, 3 modest mission revival building is boarded 
up, an irregular band of new gray paint covering 
the graffiti on its faded hospital-green exterior. But 
that building has been purchased by a neighbor- 
hood doctor, who is renovating a former residence 
on an adjoining lot for a medical clinic. 

Taco Haven owner Jerry Torres says he will 
soon open a bakery next door to his restaurant. His 
brother is preparing to open a hamburger restau- 
rant at the other end of the same retail strip. Just 
beyond is a cluster of three turn-of-the-century 
buildings that had become a rundown tenement; a 
small developer has handsomely renovated them, 
painted them vibrant colors, and reopened the 
complex as 1 1 moderate-income apartments. 

But the hest sign of change is around the corner, 
where the Pig Stand’s historic concrete pig-shaped 
food stand is being restored. Mike Greenberg 


Mike Greenberg is a writer for the San Antonio Ex- 
press-News and a TA contributing editor. 
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En San Antonio se creó, 
en 1990, un programa 
de desarrollo económico 
para el área sur del 
distrito central. 
Southtown (su apodo) 
bay disfruta de un 
renacimiento urbano con 
nuevos comercios, 
remodelación fisica e 
inversiones 
prometedoras. Las 
vecindades King Will- 
iam y Lavaca unieron 
fuerzas para realizar 
nejoras a sus 
comunidades, por medio 
de una organización que 
promueve negocio y 
activadades culturales. 


La organización de 
Southtown ademas 
participé politicamente 
en la planificación de los 
Caminos de las 
Misiones, al proponer 
un calculado plane mae- 
stro al gobierno 
nacional. 
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A Luminous Jewel 


By Mike Greenberg 


THE SKYSCRAPER, WE ARE TOLD, was made possible by the high-speed elevator 
and made necessary by rapid business expansion in an era before fax machines, 
e-mail, and teleconferencing. 

Yes, but the best skyscrapers did more than just mark the place where the 
limitations and possibilities of technology intersected. They expressed the 
strivings and hopes of urban culture in the buoyant youth of the 20th century. 

No skyscraper in Texas so symbolizes its city or mesmerizes the eye as the 
‘Tower Life Building in San Antonio. For a time after its completion in 1929 it 
was the tallest building west of the Mississippi—404 feet to the top of its cop- 
per lantern—but the building doesn't dominate by dint of height; several com- 
parably tall newer buildings hide it from some perspectives. Rather, this 
building's special magnetism derives from felicities of site—the way it is framed 
by certain strategic urban canyons and avenues—and from its assured bearing. 

Father and son Atlee B. and Robert M. Ayres were the most prominent San 
Antonio architects of the 1920s. Ayres & Ayres designed several other nearby 
buildings—the Plaza Hotel, the A.B. Frank Co. wholesale building, a Federal 
Reserve Bank branch, all still in use, though for new purposes—for Smith 
Brothers Properties, Inc., between 1926 and 1928. The centerpiece of this 
cluster, and the Ayres’ masterpiece, would be the Smith-Young Tower, named 
for the principals in the development firm, brothers J.H. and E.A. Smith, and 
their attorney J.W. Young. The irregular six-story base was designed for a Sears 
Roebuck & Co. store. The octagonal tower would be speculative office space. 

Very speculative, as it turned out. Wall Street crashed a few months after the 
building opened. The Smith-Young Tower fell under the control of the courts 
in 1932. But recovery came. The San Antonio Transit Company bought the 
building in 1942 and sold it to contractor H.B. Zachry the following year. 
pu. .E Called the Transit Tower, it served for a while as headquarters for the Third 
MINIS Army. The building was renamed the Tower Life Building, for Zachry's Tower 

| Nr Life Insurance Co., in 1955. Lovingly maintained by its owner, the building 
was listed on the National Register of Historic Places in 1991. Despite a glut of 
downtown office space, the Tower Life Building is fully leased. 

The style is Gothic Revival with a Southwest accent. The octagonal plan of 
the brick-and-terra-cotta tower responds in part to the obtuse angle formed by 
the abutting streets. The octagon is bilaterally symmetrical, with two long 
sides, two short ones and four in berween; from most perspectives, the viewer 
sees facades with three distinct bay divisions, giving the building a dynamic 
rhythm in the horizontal dimension that complements and curiously empha- 
sizes the assertive vertical lines. Adding further stress to the verticality are set- 
backs at the twentieth, twenty-fourth, and thirtieth floors—terra-cotta gar- 
goyles project from the vertices at the top two setbacks—and a dormered pyra- 
midal roof, which is clad in green-glazed clay tile and surmounted by a copper 
lantern. The setback terraces accommodate intense uplighting, which gives the 
upper floors the character of a brilliant, luminous jewel at night. 

Thanks to masterful subtleties of form and detail, the building is dignified 
but lively, commanding but light on its feet, richly detailed but not flamboyant, 
proud but not to the point of hubris. But let’s cut to the chase: The thing is just 
flat-out, heart-stopping gorgeous. TA 
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Dream Landscapes 


By Barry Moore, FAIA 


I Guess I’ve Liven iN Houston Too tone. Although I appreciate what good 
zoning can do for neighborhoods, there is a little piece of me deep inside 
that cheers for anarchy. I like the way that my big, ugly city stimulates be- 
nighted visionary builders of folk-art environments to work from the inside 
out with unfettered creativity. 

Often—even frequently—1 will go out of my way on my appointed cor- 
porate and professional rounds to pass by the Orange Show, or the Beer 
Can House, or the Fan Man’s house, just for the hell of it. These driven 
folk have taken ordinary houses on ordinary lots and turned them into 
dream landscapes, with nothing but roadside junk as their building materi- 
als. About the most you can say about these constructions from a city ordi- 
nance frame of reference is that they don’t block the sidewalk and they are 
bolted down reasonably tightly. 

Maybe the appeal of these places is that we see so much urban junk, it's a 
real kick in the pants to see someone use it aesthetically and without irony. 

I'm used to Houston being laughed at by more-or-less pretentious mu- 
nicipalities who have zoned themselves up in the most commendable ways. 
My home town is full of what in the rest of the South is a rural art form, 
and has given it a warm welcome in a randomly vital inner city. It’s a fair 
trade out, in my opinion. TA 


Neighborhood Civility 


By Gerald Moorhead, FAIA 


My ONLY RESPITE FROM AN OVERLOADED COURSE schedule and archi all- 
nighters was to take walks through the oak-canopied Houston neighbor- 
hoods around the university. On one of my first perambulations, I discov- 
ered this drinking fountain and have paused many times in the years since 
to reflect on its considerate civility. 

Placed near the sidewalk but well away from the 1920s-era house, the 
cast-iron fixture was obviously intended for the convenience of passershy or 
the gardener. Even more thoughtful is its three-layered design: The bril- 
liant white porcelain top burbles water for man; halfway down the stem a 
bowl protrudes, catching unused water for the dog; remaining water drains 
into the base well for smaller creatures, a bird bath. 

It still worked when I found it back in the mid-6os, but now the neigh- 
borhood is "gated," so I doubt if any pedestrians pass by today to have their 
thirst quenched and their dog watered. TA 
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The shape and organization of our towns and cities 
bave been largely determined by transportation sys- 
tems. Earliest settlements congealed on trade routes, 

along railroad tracks, and at river crossings with grid 
plans brought from the old world. The all-pervasive 
use of the automobile brought a new low density to 
cities and freeways became armatures for sprawl. The 
density of traditional cities dissolved as the population 
seeped into the surrounding countryside. 


Transportation systems are starting to reverse this out- 
ward movement. While it may be argued that freeways 
have always served to bring workers into downtown, 
they have more strongly encouraged those workers to live 
further away. Where freeways promote diffusion, the 
rail systems underway and under consideration in sev- 
eral Texas cities may encourage density along their 
routes since trains can carry people faster and cheaper 
than freeways. This increased capacity can bring more 
people into downtown for work and leisure activities. 


Freeways, though, are still having their traditional 
negative effects upon the small towns they bypass. 
Town squares are being deserted as businesses move 
out to the interchange to be near the traffic. GM 
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Moving Around 


In Dallas, public input influences change 


During THE counsE of major growth in the Dallas/Fort Worth area since 
World War II, transportation planning has been hard at work, reacting to the 
needs and forces generated by that growth and the resulting demographic 
shifts. In large part, however, the transportation projects constructed during 
this period were planned without the help of the community-at-large. 

A familiar anecdote among architects and planners tells of a university that 
didn't construct sidewalks when a new section of the campus was built. The de- 
signers waited to see where paths were worn as the students walked from place to 
place. Only then were the sidewalks built, laid on top of those user-drawn paths. 

City-wide transportation systems have often been developed in a similar 
fashion. As users overcrowd a part of the system, a solution is devised: a road is 
widened, bus routes are added. But while such reactive planning may solve an 
immediate problem, other issues often go unaddressed. 

A transportation system is the skeleton upon which a region's growth pat- 
terns develop; like a skeleton, roads, airports, and mass-transit systems provide 
linkages and give form. However, when a transportation system is more reac- 
tive than planned, the body it supports—the built environment—may reflect its 
inadequacies. In the same way, projects that reflect the needs and desires of the 
users may help create a built environment that also meets those needs. 


Past Projects 
As A CITY'S TRANSPORTATION infrastructure evolves, the city itself evolves in re- 
sponse. The way in which the infrastructure pieces are designed determines the 
tone for the adjacent land-use patterns and the larger neighborhood; those pat- 
terns gradually evolve into the built environment. 
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For example, what is now IH-30 between Dallas 
and Fort Worth was originally constructed as a toll 
road. It was designed to carry automobiles in the 
most cost-effective way between the two down- 
towns; as such it had no frontage roads and few ac- 
cess points. This design meant that opportunities 
lor development along its route were limited. On 
the other hand, North Central Expressway, built to 
move commuters from the northern suburbs to 
downtown Dallas, followed a different design 
model, including frontage roads and numerous en- 
try and exit points. Development along that corri- 
dor boomed, so much so that, within a few years of 
its completion, Central was beyond capacity. 

Other pieces of the transportation infrastructure 
have a similar impact upon the built environment; 
in fact, the impact of some projects, like the Dallas/ 
Fort Worth International Airport, may be felt far 
outside the immediate area, affecting land-use 
pattens in the entire region. 


Present Projects 

\LTHOUGH THE NEEDS OF THE USER have always 
heen an important influence on transportation 
planning, only in recent years has the public be- 
come more directly involved. In Dallas this public 
involvement has brought innovations and improve- 
ments as well as some compromises on the part of 
transportation planners and designers. 

If the original design of North Central Ex- 
pressway turned its back on the adjacent neigh- 
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borhoods, the current redevelopment of the cor- 
ridor is another story. The reconstruction of 10 
miles of the expressway from downtown north to 
IH-635 involves increasing the roadway from 
four lanes to eight (see “News,” TA, March/April 
1993). At least partly because of an increased 
level of awareness on the part of—and pressure 
from—neighborhood groups, property owners, 
and other civic and business groups, the Texas 
Department of Transportation (rxpor), for the 
first time ever, hired an architect to participate in 
the design of a highway project. The Dallas of- 
fice of Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, along 
with a team of landscape architects, urban de- 
signers, and civil engineers, developed design 
guidelines for all of the visible elements of the 
project: retaining walls, bridges, lights, signage, 
streetscape, and landscape. 

A related kind of public pressure affected the 
planning and design of Dallas Area Rapid Transit's 
(DART) recently inaugurated light-rail system (see 
"News," TA, July/Aug 1996). Although demo- 
graphics and anticipated usage patterns were pri- 
mary factors in part’s route plans, public reac- 
tion—often negative—to the proposed routes and 
station locations led the planners to rethink their 
strategy and, in more than one case, to utilize 
routes and station locations that were second choices. 

In another way public influence has benefited 
the light-rail system. Faced with a potential client 
population firmly wedded to its cars and possibly 
hostile to a transit organization with a history of 
funding and planning confusion, parr needed to 
create a system with an attractive image, one of 
safety, security, and ease of use. To create that im- 
age, part has made a substantial investment in the 
architectural character of its stations, hiring Sasaki 
Associates, Inc., and the Oglesby Group (now 
Oglesby-Green Architects) to design a downtown 
transit mall, and HOK to create a prototype and 
design guidelines for the outlying stations; other 
architects were hired to implement those guide- 
lines on a station-by-station basis. 

In the cases of both North Central and the 
light-rail system, public input—some would say 
pressure—combined with a commitment of fi- 
nancial resources has led to the creation of trans- 
portation infrastructure that is better than it had 
to be. The reborn North Central corridor and 
the part stations do more than meet an immedi- 
ate need; in both cases, the infrastructure estab- 
lishes a new tone for the surrounding areas. The 
level of quality displayed in these projects should 
set the stage for responsive and responsible de- 
velopment in the areas they serve. 


1 The northern four miles 
of the reconstruction of 
Dallas's North Central 
Expressway are completed; 
all visible elements of the 
project were designed by 
Hellmuth, Obata & 
Kassabaum. 


2 light-rail station in 
Dallas's downtown transit 
mall by the Oglesby Group 
(now Oglesby-Green 
Architects) 
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1 A preliminary scheme for 
development of Dallas's 
Trinity River corridor would 
include a freeway inside ex- 
isting flood-control levees, 
with northbound lanes on 
the north side of the river 
and southbound lanes on 
the south side. A parkway 
and bike lanes adjacent to 
the freeway would allow ac- 
cess to proposed parks and 
recreation areas to be built 
in the fload plain. Render- 
ing courtesy of the Trinity 
River Citizens Committee. 


Figure 1 


Figure 2 


Figure 3 
Sketches by Kevin Milstead 
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Future Projects 

A NUMBER OF transportation projects are underway or 
under consideration in Dallas: extension of the DART 
light-rail system; reconstruction of LB] Freeway in 
north Dallas; a satellite airport in south Dallas; and 
construction of the George Bush Tollroad in far 
north Dallas. All have drawn the 
public’s attention and input. But the 
true test of public participation in the 
planning of the city’s transportation 
system may come with the design of a 
plan for the Trinity River corridor. 

Although the project is currently 
defined only in broad terms, some 
components include development of 
a system of parks and recreation areas in the river's 
flood plain; addition of new flood-control technol- 
ogy; and construction of new roads allowing access 
to the parks and relieving congestion on IH-35. 
The U.S. Corps of Engineers is moving ahead with 
the flood-control upgrade and rxpor has begun 
planning for a new IH-30/IH-35 interchange and a 
new highway paralleling the river corridor. 


Form follows bypass 


IN THE PUSH TO MAKE traveling by car from big city 
to big city as fast as possible, historic downtowns 
have been bypassed and travel made faster hut 
more monotonous. These highway bypasses have 
significantly changed the physical form of small cit- 
ies and towns, with little consideration given to the 
long-term effects. In the search for sensihle design, 
several issues must be considered. 

What is the effect on the historic downtown 
(Figure 1)? Elimination of noisy truck traffic and 
fast-moving through traffic can sometimes make 
for a more pedestrian- and shopper-friendly envi- 
ronment; examples are Georgetown and La 
Grange. However, elimination of traffic may cause 
businesses to fail and buildings to be boarded up, 
which is exactly what has happened in Columbus 
and elsewhere. In larger communities, a new shop- 
ping area may develop adjacent to the bypass. Then 
the strip between downtown and the new shopping 
area gets additional commercial development (Figure 
2). Again the downtown suffers—just look at 
Plainview, Sulphur Springs, or Greenville. 

What is the effect citywide? Old commercial 
properties are abandoned for new sites on the by- 
pass and become unsightly. It is difficult to interest 
anyone in converting the property to residential or 
agricultural use hecause of the perceived higher 
yalue of commercially zoned property. The term 
bypass implies getting around an area quickly, 


The project involves not only transportation is- 
sues, but also questions of flood control, the envi- 
ronment, recreation, and economic development. 
The test is whether the will of the public, the sensitiv- 
ity of the designers, and the leadership of policy mak- 
ers can give equal acknowledgement to each of these 


factors. Can the components be integrated or will 
they—as has happened all too often in our cities—be 
addressed linearly, one at a time? 

Reagan George, FAIA 


Reagan George is managing principal of the Dallas of- 
fice of Lockwood Andrews & Newnam/Leo A, Daly and 
chairman of the Greater Dallas Planning Council. 
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which should imply limited access. However, the 
political reality, based on expectations of greater in- 
come for property owners and taxing entities, is 
that areas adjacent to the hypass get strip-zoned 
commercial. Borderline businesses spring up, eventu- 
ally requiring construction of more continuous left- 

turn lanes or additional traffic signals (Figure 3). 
The livability and historic character of a town 
are affected by transportation decisions too often 
based only on efficiency criteria and vague expecta- 
tions of new wealtb instead of on a more holistic 
consideration of transportation needs, economic 
data, comprehensive design, and community desire. 
Dick Ryan and Kevin Milstead 


Dick Ryan and Kevin Milstead are architects at the Texas 
Main Street Program of the Texas Historical Commission, 


More Roads for Houston 


For THE NEAR FUTURE, Houston is committed to 
meeting its transportation needs primarily by con- 
structing more roadways. While some of these 
projects will improve the city’s transportation sys- 
tem, others seem ill-conceived, even unnecessary. 

For several years, MeTRO (Houston's Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority) has been developing a 
project, known as ‘Transit Streets, for the redesign, 
reconfiguration, and reconstruction of 13 down- 
town streets. Seven north-south streets, primarily 
west of Main Street, and three pairs of east-west 
streets will change significantly. Portions of the work 
will also extend south to the Medical Center area. 

The project should provide better access to 
park-and-ride routes and better transfer service; re- 
lieve the impact on Main Street of heavy bus traf- 
lic; and improve the streetscape. Plans call for 
streets to be removed and rebuilt; sidewalks wid- 
ened with new bus shelters, graphics, and street 
furniture; and trees planted. On-street parking is to 
return in some areas where it has not been allowed 
for decades, including Main Street. These im- 
provements are sorely needed and, if completed, 
would encourage use of the bus system, reduce 
traffic, and make downtown more pedestrian- 
friendly. However, the project is on hold pending 
resolution of a suit challenging MeTRo’s “good faith" 
effort encouraging use of minority and underutilized 
businesses as required by federal funding. 

Other aspects of the downtown transit picture 
are also unresolved. Progress on a southside trans- 
fer terminal on Main at IH-45 seems to be in 
limbo, with many questions unanswered: Will one 
transfer facility be adequate or should there also be 
transfer stations on the north, east, and west sides? 
Che Downtown Management District has proposed a 
transit-to-tunnel superstop at Main and Lamar, but 


how will that he coor- 
dinated with METRO? 
Should some kind of 
downtown circulator 
be implemented to al- 
low movement around 
downtown with mini- 
mal cost and effort? 

While Houston has 
seens its share of free- 
way work in recent 
years, the work is far 
from over; however, 
several proposed new 
routes are of question- 
able value. 

U.S. 59 North is currently undergoing a major 
reconstruction from downtown north to Beltway 8. 
The outer sections are well along, while the por- 
tions closer to downtown are last in line. The ma- 
jor interchange at IH- 10 has not begun, but the 
downtown section from IH- ro to IH-45 is well un- 
der way. This fall the Texas Department of Trans- 
portation (rxpor) will remove and reconstruct first 
the southbound then the northbound lanes of IH- 
45 south of downtown. Curiously, all this work will 
not enlarge the capacity of the freeway. 

rxpor also planned to rebuild U.S. 59 South 
from Shepherd to the Midtown exit. The original 
proposal added two high-occupancy-vehicle lanes 
above the existing 12 elevated lanes. However, ad- 
jacent neighborhoods organized and convinced 
rxpor to cancel its plans for this area. 

Just when the situation seemed to be on an even 
keel, rxpor announced two more projects: the 
construction of what was originally designated as 
‘Texas 35, planned over 15 years ago, beginning 
near the University of Houston and proceeding to 
Alvin, and the reconstruction and enlargement of 
South Main Street (U.S. goA) from Loop 610 
South to U.S. 59 South near Missouri City. 

These projects seem redundant and unneces- 
sary. State Highway 288 provides adequate access 
south to Pearland and Alvin. Perhaps Texas 35 
should stop at Loop 610 South, giving relief to 
IH-45 and giving UH the chance to realign its 
eastern boundary as well as improving access to 
the campus. The South Main work appears to 
conflict with Mayor Bob Lanier's emphasis on 
redeveloping the inner city. Instead of coordinat- 
ing with what Houston wants and needs, TxDOT 
is making it even easier to get to the ever-ex- 
panding suburbs. Joe Webb 
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Joe Webb is president-elect of ALA Houston. 


TRANSPORTATION 


1 Following a decade in 
which several rail-based 
mass-transit schemes were 
defeated, Houston has 
chosen to meet its 
transportation needs 
primarily by constructing 
additional highways and 
other roads; many existing 
highways are currently 
undergoing reconstruction, 
including U.S. 59 North and 
IH-45 south of downtown. 
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1 1H-35 through Austin has 
formed a barrier between 
downtown and East Austin 
since its construction in 
1952, hampering economic 
development efforts. New 
design proposals that would 
re-link the two sides af the 
city are an outgrowth of 
R/UDAT recommendations 
and work by the Downtown 
Austin Alliance 


2 Ascheme developed by 
Sinclair Black, FAIA, in 
conjunction with the 
Downtown Austin Alliance 
would re-establish the 
historic street grid by 
lowering IH-35, limiting 
access to the freeway 
through downtown, and 
freeing land for develop- 
ment along existing rights- 
of-way. 
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New partners plan Austin 


SEVERAL EMERGING transportation and planning 
projects in Austin are being shaped by focused 
citizen groups and a coalition of transportation, 
design, planning, and business professionals. 
Among these projects, the redesign and recon- 
struction of IH-35 through downtown Austin, 
combined with the option of a light-rail compo- 
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nent, has the most potential to alter the form of 


the city since the freeway was built in 1952, as 
well as to increase political stress in a city known 
for land-use related conflict. 

The Texas Department of Transportation 
(rxpor) has concluded that regional growth and 
the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(narra) have combined to require substantial 
modifications to TH-35 soon, even if a by-pass is 
constructed east of the city. As a response to these 
needs, as well as to the citizen input requirements 
of the federal Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act (IsrE4), rxpor recently presented a 
design to the Downtown Austin Alliance, a public/ 
private partnership formed to rescue downtown. 
The proposal included elevated off-ramps at 15th, 
12th, oth, and 8th streets, as well as sunken lanes 
for through traffic and collector/distributor lanes 
to channel traffic to the elevated off-ramps. 

Response by DAA members and others to the 
initial proposal was uniformly negative, according 
to DAA Project Director Lucy Buck. Most com- 
ments focused on the broad negative impact on the 
city fabric, specifically the way the plan worked 
against DAA' goal of including East Austin in 
downtown development plans. DAA then prevailed 
upon Austin architect Sinclair Black, FAIA, to pro- 
pose an alternative; Black designed a scheme that 
reconnects the historic city grid over a sunken IH- 
35. The design allows for the recapture of signifi- 
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cant right-of-way for economic development 
through new construction and the elimination of 
the fly-over ramps. While there are numerous is- 
sues to be resolved concerning capacity and vehicu- 
lar access, the design is a clear advocate for urban 
quality of life compared to the scheme initially pro- 
posed by rxpor. Importantly, quality of life is an 
explicit goal of istea and the Major Investment 
Study (MIS) required by the law as part of im- 
provement designs, as well as a continuing focus of 
the n/upar and other formally adopted plans. 

Related to the IH-35 work is the recently com- 
pleted Mobility Action Plan commissioned by 
Capitol Metro that included the Downtown Austin 
Alliance, city and county representatives, TXDOT, 
and others as participants. Focusing on pedestrian 
accessibility, parking management issues, and de- 
velopment goals, the plan attempts to project and 
respond to growing pressures on the infrastructure. 
Surprisingly, the most common-sense urban design 
proposal discussed in the plan—converting several 
one-way downtown streets to two-way traffic—was 
recently rejected by the Austin City Council. In- 
formed small businesses see a two-way system as a 


definite plus, but opposition to the proposal was 
vocal. The vote came on the heels of a previous 
council vote to eliminate the recently created 
postion of pedestrian coordinator. Perhaps the 
council should have tried to walk to the new down- 
town post office before they voted. To its credit, 
Capitol Metro's production of the Mobility Action 
Plan covers a lot of urban design ground, and in- 
cludes a wide range of participants. 

Historically, land-use planning in Austin has 
been subject to confrontation more often that co- 
ordination. In response to this unconstructive dy- 


Dallas Desde los años "40 el drea de Dallas/Fort 
Wortb bas crecido a ser un gran centro metro- 
politano, y su planificacion de transporte urbano no 
ha sido siempre adecuada. La autopista 75, que 
conecta el Centro de Dallas y sus afueras, nunca fue 
un medio totalmente eficiente. En el presente, ésta 
carretera se expande a ocbo carriles, y se inaugura 
un nuevo sistema de tren urbano. Mucbos ciuda- 
danos del área participan en los nuevos planes, e 
intentan integrar todas las variables involucradas. 
By-Pass Muchas autopistas boy en dia no atraviesan 
distritos centrales bistóricos, y como consecuencia, 
algunos pueblos pierden su calidad urbana. Autopistas 
marginales tienden a convertirse en zonas comerciales, 
y atraen los negocios de áreas mas antiguas. Este 
patrón causa el abandono de regiones bistóricas e 
importantes edificios. Muchas veces la planificación de 
transporte vebicular se concentra en eficiencia inme- 
diata, e ignora factores fundamentales de urbanismo. ~ 
Houston Za ciudad de Houston esta compremetida 
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namic, a Citizens Planning Committee chaired by 
architect Ben Heimsath has been formed to evalu- 
ate neighborhood planning initiatives and provide 
early neighborhood participation in the zoning ap- 
proval process. Council member Jackie Goodman, 
among others, has blazed the local trail for con- 
structive public participation, and these efforts are 
beginning to take root in the form of plans for the 
reuse of Robert Mueller Municipal Airport. 

While the Citizens Planning Committee at- 
tempts to formalize this process through modifica- 
tions to the land-development code, a group led by 
University of Texas architecture faculty member 
Kent Butler has conducted a series of charettes 
producing designs for the soon-to-be-abandoned 
Mueller; the Community Vision Project, which 
also addressed the 3rd to 5th street corridor in East 
Austin, was substantially funded by Capitol Metro. 
A significant dynamic of these sessions, in addition 
to the participation of neighborhood groups, po- 
tential developers, merchants, and environmental- 
ists, is that architects retained their traditional role 
as designers throughout the process, thus reinforc- 
ing the client-professional relationship. Recent 
trends in similar workshops put the pen in un- 
trained hands in the name of inclusion, perhaps at 
the expense of a more productive and efficient 
working relationship. 

Each of these projects illustrates the complexity 
and difficulty of designing and building a city. To- 
gether, they indicate a glacially paced but long- 
overdue shift toward including the city dweller as 
an active participant in the design process. 

Vincent P. Hauser 


a mejorar su circulacion de transporte, por medio de 
construcción de mas carreteras. Oficiales de la ciudad 
ban propuesto reconfigurar varias calles centrales, 
pero el proyecto se enfrenta a oposición. Por otro 
lado, el Departamento de Transporte de Tejas 
continúa aprobando nuevas expansiones a autopistas. 
En una ciudad muy necesitada de calidad de vida 
urbana, lo único que aparenta mejorar es el 
transporte bacia sus afueras. 

Austin Debates sobre uso de tierras en Austin siembre 
ba causado mas contratiempas que decisiones. Varios 
esquemas sobre la reconfiguración del segmento 
urbano de la autopista [H-35 son base del último 
tema de discusión. El Departamento de Transporte 
de Tejas propone aumentar el nimero de rampas que 
conectan con las calles centrales, mientras que 
Sinclair Black prefiere conectar el este y oeste de 
Austin por encima de una autopista bajo puentes. 
Cada uno de estos proyectos ilustra la complejidad y 
dificultad envuelta en la creación de ciudades. 


3 The Downtown Mobility 
Action Plan, prepared by 
Capitol Metro, advocates a 
mixture of one- and two- 
way streets, shifting the 
current dominance of the 
one-way street grid. 


4 As Austin looks toward 
the move to the new 
Austin-Bergstrom Interna- 
tional Airport, various plans 
have been discussed for 
reusing Robert Mueller 
Municipal Airport. Shown is 
one of three schemes 
developed during a series 
of workshops organized by 
Kent Butler, a planner at UT 
Austin School of Architec- 
ture. The plans include 
neighborhood-oriented 
retail, services and offices 
along Airport Boulevard, 
and single- and multi-family 
housing at the interior of 
the site. 
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vIrts institutions, especially museums displaying traveling 
blockbuster exhibitions, bave become big business and are 
congregating into arts districts in cities around the state, Art 
museums, galleries, children's museums, historical and sci- 
ence museums, and performance balls for music, dance, plays, 
and opera, represent the breadth of Texas culture. 


On the edge of downtown Dallas, tbe Arts District is an- 
chored by the Museum of Art and the Meyerson Symphony 
Center, while artists and galleries congregate in Deep Ellum 
Houstan’s art scene happens in several districts: performing 
arts tn tbe Theater District downtown, fine arts in the Mu- 
senm District on Main Street, galleries and artist lofts in the 
warehouses east of downtown, and groups of galleries around 
the city. . 
the Art Museum renovation begins and the nez 


4 new art/cultural center is planned for El Paso as 
Arts Festi- 
val Plaza is planned to connect the Convention Center with 

San Jacinto Plaza in the heart of downtown. But Fart 
Worth is where most of the recent action bas taken place, in- 
cluding the area in downtown around Sundance Square and 
in the Cultural District to the west around the Kimbell and 
Aman Carter museums. 


These and other arts-related projects around the state indi- 
cate not only the vitality of arts programs and institutions 
but the recognition of the place of art in the quatity of life. 
Of great importance is the use of these facilities and activities 
to enrich the downtown environment. GM 
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Art and the City 


By Mark Gunderson 


“WESTERN CIVILIZATION" IS THE BINOMIAL expression promoted by the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce to describe the unique blend of “wild west” his- 
tory and “fine” arts in the city. Fort Worth has quietly, yet assuredly, estab- 
lished a national, and even international, reputation as an arts center, while rec- 
onciling its colorful past with a higher public sensibility. Art critic Hilton 
Kramer was quoted earlier this year in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram regarding 
the visual arts: “If you have a passion for great paintings, you're better off go- 
ing to Fort Worth than San Francisco. The scenery may be more fetching in 
San Francisco, but the quality of art is greater in Fort Worth.” 

Ongoing reductions in public funding for the arts have had only marginal 
effects on the growth of community arts institutions and facilities in Fort 
Worth, due largely to the philanthropy of a few local patrons and their respec- 
tive foundations fulfilling or assisting public planning, filling gaps, or many 
times simply positing their own visions. Fort Worth’s long history of such per- 
sonal contributions includes the Amon Carter Museum (1961), Kimbell Art 
Museum (1972), and the Sid Richardson Collection of Western Art (1982), as 
well as any number of other lower profile vet crucial bequests and arts grants. 
Individual support of such endeavors has typically carried with it, however, a 
carefully orchestrated public component. Tax abatements, matching grants, 
corporate sponsorship, and other more intricate forms of leveraging have be- 
come the fiscal vocabulary for this work, as they have in most cities. 

This growth in both the public and private art realms continues to gain mo- 
mentum. A number of major arts-related projects are currently proposed or 
underway in Fort Worth, including two new museums, two new downtown 
contemporary arts centers, studies for a museum expansion and remodeling, a 
downtown movie theater/retail complex, and a 2,000-seat multiuse perform- 
ing-arts hall presently under construction. 

With the exception of university art programs, the physical location of these 
Fort Worth arts-related entities historically has been focused in two main ar- 
eas—downtown and the near westside Cultural District. Although the typo- 


logical distinction that exists, for example, in Houston by its demarcation of 
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l heater District and Museum District, is not so 
categorical in Fort Worth, these two areas are 
nonetheless fairly well defined within the city as a 
whole. Complementary yet discrete, they each have 
mirroring outdoor arts festivals in the spring that 
reflect their special characteristics. 

Sixty years ago, in preparation for the Texas 
Centennial and in competition with Dallas for the 
Fair Park celebration, Amon Carter, Sr., led the 
city in the creation of a district west of downtown 
that included the original Casa Manana outdoor 
theater, Will Rogers Auditorium, Pioneer Palace, 
and Pioneer Tower. Its large structures “floated” on 
an open lawn in a triangular space generated by in- 
tersecting urban grids; in the 1970s, with the 
completion of the Kimbell, it generally came to be 
known as the Cultural District. For years, the 
Stock Show, which also utilizes these buildings, was 
known as a “livestock exposition,” and the area 
does have a rgth-century French quality. 

At the time, the only public art gallery was in 
the original 1901 Carnegie library downtown. Es- 
tablished in 1892, the Fort Worth Art Gallery As- 
sociation had made early acquisitions of Inness, 
Fakins, and other notable contemporary artists. In 
1936, the year of the state centennial, the library 
was demolished and rebuilt in art deco style; the 
new structure incorporated the new Fort Worth 
Museum of Art. This entity would grow to become 
ihe present Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth, 
ind would eventually relocate (in 1956) to the Cul- 
tural District in a building by Bauhaus faculty 
member Herbert Bayer. 

Spaces for performances such as symphony, 
dance, and voice had been created in several loca- 
tions around the city. The first Opera House was 
constructed downtown in 1883, only 34 years after 
the founding of Fort Worth, and other perfor- 
mances had also taken place in shared venues such 
as the 1908 Northside Coliseum, site of the first 
indoor rodeo in 1917. The Coliseum has hosted 
such diverse acts as Enrico Caruso, Elvis Presley, 
the opera, wrestling, and religious revivals. 

From the late 1920s until the 1970s, a “Show 
Row” existed along West Seventh Street, consisting 
of the Worth (1927), the Hollywood (1930), and 
the Palace theaters, known for having the best of 
current cinema. Elaborate theme interiors designed 
by Houston architect Alfred Finn, who trained in 
Fort Worth with Sanguinet and Staats, were in- 
spired by Egyptian and other popular motifs. 

The 1960s saw the requisite urban “renewal” 
project—the Tarrant County Convention Center 
and JFK Auditorium, which is presently home to 
the opera, symphony orchestra, and the Fort 


Worth-Dallas Ballet. Its location is an area that 
was known in the late t800s as Hell's Half-Acre 
and was popular with such persons as Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid for its *entertain- 
ment" value. This downtown facility is analagous 
in many aspects (size, amenities, etc.) to the Will 
Rogers Auditorium. 

The 1980s were the beginning of the present 
phase of vitality with the initiation of the Sundance 
Square project by the Bass family. When Ed Bass 
decided to live downtown, he created the Caravan 
of Dreams, a mixed-use/arts facility sheathed in 
original brick facades, which also included his roof- 
top apartment. It is still a premier venue for the 
performing arts. In 1989, Sundance West added 
apartments (see 7H, 
March/April 1994, pp. 
36-39) and the AMC 
Sundance r1 movie 
theaters to the down- 
town mix. 

To the extent that 
culture or the arts may 
be considered to “re- 
side" in a given loca- 
tion, or that a city ben- 
efits from consolidation 
of related activities, 
then Fort Worth has 
been fortunate in the 
aggregation of these el- 
ements. The Cultural 
District, in fact, does provide a conceptual and 
physical corpus for many of Fort Worth’s institu- 
tions, although the recent activity in downtown is 
causing several of these entities to open reciprocal 
“annexes” to take advantage of the renewed activity 
and urban qualities there. The diverse groups in- 
volved have clearly benefitted from the symbiotic 
nature of related urban factors—parking, restau- 
rants, and housing. 


Downtown 

Tue Nancy Let AND Perry R. Bass Performance 
Hall is a 2,052-seat multi-purpose hall that will 
house the opera, symphony orchestra, ballet, and 
the Van Cliburn Foundation. The $60-million 
budget was raised from private donations, and the 
site at 4th and Commerce was donated by the hall's 
namesakes, Designed by David M. Schwarz/Archi- 
tectural Services, Inc., of Fort Worth, with HKS 
Inc., of Dallas, the to-story, 183,500-square-foot 
structure is scheduled to open in May r99R. 


The split lobby configuration is a function of 


program compression on a small (200-foot) urban 


1 Artist Richard Long on 
April 29, 1996, creating 
Waterfall Line at The 
Modern in Sundance 
Square. 


2 the 1936 Pioneer Tower, 
restored recently along with 
limited work on the Will 
Rogers Auditorium, by 
Hahnfeld Associates 


3 a recent construction view 
of the new Bass Performing 
Arts Hall showing the 
truncated dome corner 
entrances and the facade 
the ange! sculptures will 
occupy 
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1 the new AMC Palace 9 
movie theaters in Sundance 
East, whose name refers to 
the original Palace theater 
in Fort Worth's “Show Row“ 


2 Three arts districts in Fort 
Worth are home to more 
than 15 cultural sites. 


3 from the Kimbell, a view 
of the Parkview Apartments, 
which will be demolished to 
provide a site for the new 
Modern Art Museum 
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block, and, in fact, much of the building's support 
space continues beneath the street and adjacent lot 
to the east. Some controversy exists over the hall's 
aesthetics, which are vaguely Vienna secessionist in 
flavor, and over the inclusion of two six-story lime- 
stone angels with trumpets on the north entry fa- 
cade. The angels embellish vertical mechanical 
chases and are likely derived from the existing 
trumpetless judicial counterparts on the 1957 Civil 
Courts Building by Wyatt Hedrick. 

The genesis of the project was the July 1990 de- 
feat of a $20-million bond proposition for the up- 
grade of the existing Will Rogers Auditorium in 
the Cultural District that was supported by the 
Bass family and would have provided the quality 
performace spaces that now will exist in the Bass 
hall. Much of the engineering analysis for the Will 
Rogers improvement was utilized in the new hall, 
whose location downtown (not coincidentally) was 
also a remedy for an empty urban corner in the 
otherwise tight Sundance fabric. Offices for the 
arts groups utilizing the hall will be located in the 
remodeled Maddox-Muse Administration Hall, 
connected by an underground walkway. This build- 
ing was the original 1913 City-County Hospital 
and may grow to include an adjacent rehearsal hall. 

With a list of over 60 “charter artists,” the Con- 
temporary Arts Center of Fort Worth is a new or- 
ganization intended to display and promote re- 
gional artists, and to “engage the public in contem- 
porary art issues and help create a sense of commu- 
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nity and fellowship.” [t will open in November in a 
2,700-square-foot street level lease space at 4th and 
Commerce, opposite the new performance hall. 

The Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth, 
whose main site is in the Cultural District, re- 
cently opened a new downtown annex with retail 
sales and display areas (see T4, March/April 
1996, p. 71). Known as The Modern at Sundance 
Square, it is one of only two such remote mu- 
seum locations nationally. 

Casa on the Square, located in the 190: 
Knights of Pythias Castle Hall on Main Street, is 
the new downtown "annex" for Casa Manana 
Theater. Several live theater facilities have lo- 
cated to this area, including the Jubilee Theater, 
taking advantage of Sundance's pedestrian vol- 
ume and retail activity. 

The AMC Palace 9 Theaters is one element of 
the new Sundance East retail project by 
Sundance Development. The original AMC 
Sundance West theaters (see TA, March/April 
1992, pp. 12-13) were so successful that expan- 
sion was considered, but space was unavailable. 
Located adjacent to the performance hall and the 
1889 Land Title Block Building, it is constructed 
in a composite of styles—art deco, Romanesque 
revival—and was also designed by David 
Schwarz. The same block will contain a Barnes 
& Noble bookstore enfronting the hall, a proto- 
type theme entertainment complex named Big 
Time Texas, and the Angeluna restaurant. 


Cultural District 

\ SURPRISE ANNOUNCEMENT was made July 19 of the 
purchase of an 11-acre site east of the Kimbell for 
the construction of a new building for the Modern 
Art Museum. Anne W. Marion, president of the 
Burnett Foundation, established the project with a 
grant to the new nonprofit MPA Foundation to ini- 
tiate and oversee the design and construction pro- 
cess. An architectural program is yet to be written 
and a designer has not been selected, but the short 
list includes ‘Tadao Ando, Richard Gluckman, Arata 
Isozaki, Ricardo Legorreta, Carlos Jimenez, and 
David Schwarz. 

The $9.3-million site is occupied by the 
Parkview Apartments, a 1940s-era 248-unit brick 
complex constructed for military dependents, 
which will be demolished. It fronts a major traffic in- 
tersection to the northeast, becoming a new "gate- 
way" to the Cultural District. This move will create 
a "row" of museums along Camp Bowie Boulevard, 
distinctly changing the urban quality from a great 
lawn with museums around it, which has existed 
with West Lancaster as a focal boulevard. 
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No plans were announced as to the reuse or re- 
moval of the museum's existing structure, which is 
also home to the Scott Theater, although there is 
some speculation regarding its use by the Museum 
of Science and History, now located south of the 
Modern. The existing museum site is owned by the 
city and the new location would remove the mu- 
seum from this control. 

In 1993 the Amon Carter Museum commis- 
sioned Philip Johnson (its original architect) to 
provide a proposal for the expansion of the existing 
museum to allow increased display spaces for both 
permanent and special exhibitions, in addition to 
improved support spaces and curatorial/work area. 
The museum’s directors had observed the aban- 
doned expansion process for the Kimbell Art Mu- 
seum and hoped to avoid such a debate regarding 


Johnson'5 intentions by requesting oral and video 


interviews along with the design itself. 

The Carter Museum has a world-class photog- 
raphy collection, including the archives of Eliot 
Porter and Laura Gilpin, in addition to the 
Remingtons and Russells for which it is best 
known, and considerably less display and study 
space than could be desired. Johnson's expansion 
plans attempt to rectify this shortage. 

It is expected that the Carter expansion might 
occur in 1998 pending further design modifications 
and a capital campaign. The recent acquisition of a 


nearby building has facilitated the relocation of 


some of the museums support functions offsite, al- 


4 a 1993 preliminary study 
by Philip Johnson showing 
additions to the Amon 
Carter Museum, including a 
new south entry canopy for 
direct access to new lecture 
space 


5 soulh elevation and 
sectional studies for the 
Amon Carter remodeling 
showing proposed skylight 
monitors at new galleries 


6 existing Modern Art 
Museum, remodeled in 
1974 by O'Neil Ford and 
Associates, with the 1966 
Scott Theater beyond 
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t rendering of the west 
elevation of the new Walsh 
Center for the Performing 
Arts by Hardy Halzman 
Pfeiffer Associates, an 
expansion af the Ed 
Landreth Hall at Texas 
Christian Universily 


2 Silence and light 


3 the allee of trees, a kind 
of "green vault," which 
forms a preface to the west 
porticos of the Kimbell and 
now contains Leger's 1952 
ceramic Running Flower 


4 A Miro sculpture was 
recently installed at the east 
entrance of the Kimbell, 
which is being reroofed to 
repair hail damage. 


5 the Western Union 
Telegraph Building (1921, 
James Davies, Sr.), 
renovated as part of the 
initial Sundance Square 
project 
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lowing the consideration of existing space for re- 
use. Work has been completed on the reglazing of 
the east entry facade for light control, thermal, and 
structural reasons, limited upgrading of interior 
finishes, and the addition of a handicapped access 
ramp (see 74, July/August 1996, p. 23). 

Preliminary discussions have been undertaken 
among the museums in 


the Cultural District — E899 XX 2025 

regarding the consoli- s 

dation of certain cura- — à 5,7, 
CANA or DU 


torial and conservation 
activities common to all 
entities, whether in a 
separate building or 
other configuration, 
but no agreement exists 
as to the feasibility of 
such a concept. Several 
of the museums would 
benefit from such an t 
arrangement. 

The Kimbell has in- 
stalled a 12-foot-tall 
Miro sculpture entitled Woman Addressing the Pub- 
lic, Project for a Monument (1981) at its east entry, 
and has been in the process of reroofing the mu- 
seum vaults with lead-coated copper after extensive 
hail damage last year. Presently, no plans exist for 
expansion after the abandonment of the 1989 
Mitchell/Guirgola/Thorp proposal (see 74, Janu- 
ary/February 1990, p. 10). 

After much negotiation, the Cultural District 
will also be home to the Cowgirl Hall of Fame and 


Western Heritage Center, now located in Here- 
ford. The site is the open space between the Mu- 
seum of Science and History and the existing Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The project is being designed 
by David Schwarz, with Walt Disney Imagineering 
as consultants. 

The original 1936 Casa Manana Theater was 
demolished and replaced in 1958 with a 
Buckminster Fuller-derived “Kaiser” geodesic- 
dome system designed by A. George King, and has 
undergone several studies for expansion and re- 
modeling, including a proposal by Mitchell/ 
Guirgola, which fell victim to the same 1990 bond 
election that stopped the Will Rogers Auditorium 
work. A capital campaign is currently underway, 
however, to fund a much-needed remodeling and 
expansion of lohby and support areas, 

Finally, while not located in downtown or the 
Cultural District, the Ed Landreth Hall at Texas 
Christian University is currently undergoing an ex- 
pansion to augment the performance space, which 


has served quadrennially as the site of the world-re- 
nowned Van Cliburn Piano Competition prelimi- 
naries. To be known as the Walsh Center for Per- 
forming Arts, the new center was designed by 
Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates and contains a 
358-seat recital hall, a 266-seat studio theater, cho- 
ral rehearsal hall, instrumental rehearsal hall, and a 
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piano wing with studios, practice rooms, electronic 
piano laboratory, and technicians’ workshop. The 
project will cost approximately $11 million and 
shares the same theatrical and acoustical consult- 
ants as the new performance hall downtown. Paul 
Beard, managing director of Performing Arts Fort 
Worth, said, “I see the two projects as complemen- 
tary, with the community coming out the winner." 


En Passant 

[HE PRESENCE OF sUCH artists as Van Cliburn, sym- 
phony director John Giordano, ballet directors 
Paul Meija and wife (and Balanchine muse) 
Suzanne Farrell, and the directorial/curatorial tal- 
ent of Edmund Pillsbury of the Kimbell, Rick 
Stewart of the Amon Carter, and Marla Price of the 
Modern cannot help but contribute to an enviable 
quality level. Whether in the visual or performing 
arts, the city’s dedication to excellence manifests it- 
self in a tight cohesion of efforts. The Arts Council, 
under the leadership of president Ken Kahn, fur- 
ther facilitates this with a highly developed under- 
standing of the public and private mechanisms re- 
quired to complete these types of projects. A simi- 
lar phenomenon, directly related, is occuring in 
downtown housing and restaurant and retail activ- 
ity. In addition, such benefactors as Ruth Carter 
Stevenson, Anne W. Marion, Kay Fortson, the 
Walsh family, the Bass family, and others have di- 
rected their wealth and experience at common 
goals and have enhanced the opportunities for dia- 
logue with institutions at the international scale. 

For example, Stevenson, president of the Carter 
Foundation and the first female chair of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, contributed, through the 
foundation, the Water Gardens and the TCU 
Moudy Fine Arts Building by Roche/Dinkeloo; 
Marion has contributed Matisse’s Backs, on display 
in Burnett Plaza downtown. Nationally, she estab- 
lished the O’Keefe Museum in Santa Fe and was 
instrumental in the inception of Site Santa Fe, a 
contemporary arts organization. 

Such enormous patronage is no doubt a factor in 
Fort Worth’s presence in the art world. Monetary 
resources are only a part of this; the quiet, genuine, 
parallel commitment on the part of many citizens 
cannot be underestimated. This enrichment of the 
public by a devoted application of public and pri- 
vate means is certainly not unique to Fort Worth, 
hut is especially evident in the work of recent 
months, and perhaps demonstrates that when such 
resource is paired with equal commitment, then art 
in the city is an art of the city. TA 


Mark Gunderson is an architect in Fort Worth. 


FJ crítico de arte Hilton Kramer dijo a la prensa que para 
apreciar pinturas grandiosas es mejor visitar Fort Worth 
que San Francisco. El Distrito Cultural de Fort Worth, que 
ya cuenta con varios museos de fama mundial, contintia 
creciendo a causa de apoyo popular. Nuevas galerías de arte 
son parte de los nuevas planes. En un solar al este del museo 


Kimbell, local de un complejo de vivienda, se construirá un 
nuevo edificio para el Museo de Arte Moderno. Su 
arquitecto no se ba escogido, pero será uno reconocido. 


El centro de la ciudad tambien espera grandes eventos en ia 
Sala de Teatro Nancy Lee y Perry R Bass, que abrirá en 
1998. En combinación con otros teatros y un anexo al Museo 
de Arte Moderna, el centro de Fort Worth continúa creando 
su propio distrito de las artes. 
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The Big View 


By Max Levy 


EVERY BUILDING IN EVERY Texas city has access to a magnificent panoramic 
view. The key to this access depends simply upon our willingness to remove 
a veil of convention from our buildings and from our own eyes. The view 
I'm talking about is the sky. It turns out we all live on a shore—not between 
land and sea, but between land and sky. This shore is not a line but a region 
encompassing the entire city, granting each building site and public space a 
prime location from which to enjoy the big view. In all its majestic moods 
the sky possesses a timelessness and a soothing quality over mind and eye 
comparable only to that of an ocean. 

Architecture is uniquely equipped to bring this consciousness into our 
daily comings and goings. It can be a source of visual and spiritual refresh- 
ment, fortifying us in our struggles with city life. Look up. Frame off a 
piece of sky using building planes, openings, or other architectural strate- 
gies. If the view you have captured is free of telephone poles, tree limbs, 
and other buildings, you will sce a picture as intense and refreshing as a 
window onto the Mediterranean. Sometimes you will have to wait awhile 
for the view you want: The “ocean” overhead has its periods of dull calm, 
flat and gray. But it is alive and therefore constantly changing, a vast un- 
tamed wildness in the very midst of our cities. 

Perhaps more than any other architect, Luis Barragan knew how to capture 
a piece of this blue wildness. In his urban and suburban buildings he employed 
courtyards in a new way. "Traditionally, courtyards are the domain of the inti- 
mate, inner view. But Barragan’s courtyards are empty, formed by detail-less 
wall planes saturated with color, terminating crisply against the sky, compelling 
one's gaze upward. The sky completes the courtyard composition and becomes 
the living part of the picture. These silent, contemplative spaces, brilliant with 
sunlight, are spiritual launchpads. 

One of Architecture's most elementary acts is the framing of a view. Placing 
a frame around something in the right way emphasizes it, takes it out of con- 
text for a moment, and thereby releases our perceptions to enjoy a heightened 
vision. William Wurster said, *Architecture is the picture frame and not the 
picture." In this respect there are great, untapped, creative opportunities to 
bring the sky into play architecturally. 

My office recently completed a house oriented in this direction. Its flat roof 
is punctuated by a series of forms that offer each principal room the culmina- 
tion of a carefully framed sky view. From inside this building these vistas are lu- 
minous and startlingly pure. Under their influence, it is difficult to move from 
room to room without being awakened from the trance of one's routine. 

Increasingly amidst the visual litter of our cities and suburbs, the only 
unfettered view we have left is upward. Compared to our handling of the 
land, the sky remains little changed since Coronado journeyed around 
Texas almost 500 years ago. Although it is probably not as blue as it once 
was, Coronado's sky endures to this day overhead, floating like a boundless 
Gregorian chant above our complications. 

Here at the end of the 2oth century as the computer invites us to hunch 
over the infinity of inner views, we need the relief of the outer view more 
than ever before. TA 


Old Growth Allee 


By Frank D. Welch, FAIA 


[HE ALLEE OF LIVE OAK TREES between Rice University and Hermann Park 
on Houston's South Main Boulevard never fails to stir me with awe and 
pleasure. It is part of a civic improvement scheme for the district carried 
out Bo years ago shortly after Rice Institute was founded. 

The half-mile-long parallel rows of quercus virginiana were mere saplings 
when they were planted on each side of the 75-foot-wide boulevard. Almost 
touching hands now, the oaks vault over the busy street in what Stephen 
Fox calls a "spatial tunnel," mediating between and joining the two major 
public realms in this part of the sprawling metropolis, the Museum District 
and the Texas Medical Center. 

The turn-of-the-century City Beautiful movement was still a pervasive 
force in the hinterlands when this breeze-swept part of Houston was 
claimed for park and campus by enlightened founders and developers of the 
day. The classical order of regularly spaced street trees, a simple enough 
device for humanizing a new public space, has enriched local lives with its 
forceful identity for nearly a century: a device so simple yet so powerful 
now in its maturity on South Main. The vocabulary of regularly spaced 
ranges of oak trees is both civic and intimate: Extending through the Rice 
campus into the nearby residential fabric, rows of trees enhance those rich 
private domains with a domestic grandeur. 

his tunnel of oaks forms a linear space of a strength and identity one 
usually associates with an architectural experience of procession like a gal- 
lery, arcade, or pergola. Though only a short vehicular passage, it is basi- 
cally a structured linear arbor, not of retreat but of respite. In the broad and 
varied spread that is Texas, it is the state's most memorable and singular ur- 
han space, an image one might compare to the Ringstrasse or the Champs 
Elysee. More kin to Mobile's Government Street or New Orleans’ St. 
Charles Avenue, however, the trees along Main Street enclose automobile 
movement primarily. 

There is great satisfaction for some of us in the secure certainty afforded 
by the ordered arrangement of things. The success of a regular scheme of 
columns, arches, or openings in a building lies in the quality and character 
of the pieces and the intelligence behind their arrangement. Here on Main 
Street, the identical ordered parts, initially quite small and inconsequential, 
are grand living things, eight decades later responding to sun, wind, and 
rain in a corporate dynamic. The awesome arching giants move stiffly and 
scatter shifting shadows. There is satisfaction in the order here bur also in 
the picturesquely disordered: the kinetics of the changing overhead tracery 
of leaves and branches embroidering the sky as we pass under and through, 
alas returning too soon into the unforgiving glare of the coastal sky. 

The brevity of this spatial experience in motion is a sharp reminder that 
simple, rational urban design moves are the most enduring and rewarding. 
lhe 1916 planting initiative was easy to implement, needing only the lead 
of desire and imagination. The result in 1996 is grand place-making with 
riveting strength and serenity, an urban talisman for the rest of the state to 
admire and ponder as the millennium comes into view. TA 
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Border Rehab 


PRESERVATION The Roma Restoration Project, 
a joint venture of the Texas Parks and Wild- 
life Department (TPWD) and the Conserva- 
tion Fund, in association with Los Caminos 
del Rio Heritage Project, recently completed 
the rehabilitation of the Manuel Guerra Store 
and Residence (1884) in the border town of 
Roma (see TH, January/February 1993, p. 9). 
Designed hy Heinrich Portscheller, the 
Guerra Building dominates the plaza of Roma 
and forms part of the National Historic 
Landmark District, which received its desig- 
nation in 1993. 

Rehabilitation work undertaken by the 
TPWD includes the repair of the building's 
brick roof, which is an example of the distinc- 
tive construction technologies of the Lower Rio 
Grande region. A carefully researched colorful 
paint scheme now covers the once-decaying 
exterior brick and bal- 
conies. 

The rehabilitation 
efforts followed the 
guidelines of the 
Roma Conservation 
Plan, a 1993 planning 
document completed 
by a 20-member in- 
terdisciplinary team 
under the supervision 
of Killis Almond and 
Associates of San An- 
tonio, TPWD, and 
the ‘Texas Historical 


Commission. The document laid out cost esti- 
mates and the conservation philosophy for eight 
historic buildings that form part of the Roma 
Restoration Project. Based on the Conservation 
Plan, a sizable grant from the federal 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act (IS'TEA), administered by the Texas De- 
partment of Transportation, was secured for re- 
habilitation of four of these structures. 

In the coming year, the Conservation Fund 
will undertake a management plan for the long- 
term care and use of these structures. While 
some of the buildings will be available for com- 
mercial ventures, others may be offered to the 
public sector. The City of Roma has already ex- 
pressed interest in locating city ball in one of 
the historic structures to help overall project 
efforts to reclaim the plaza, once again, as the 


heart of the city. 
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An Island in the Making 


ARCHITECTURE The Costa del Sol of Spain is vir- 
tually a continuous tourist mega-resort extend- 
ing from Gibraltar to France (and continuing 
around the Mediterranean to Italy). Mountain 
ranges restrict expansion inland, so a new direc- 
non for growth—into the sea—is being ex- 
plored by 3D/I offshore at Marbella. Within 
ight of Gibraltar and Morocco, a man-made is- 
land will be constructed to provide needed an- 
chorage for cruise liners and entertainment 
venues away from the traffic-choked mainland. 
lhe 25-acre island will rise out of 50 feet of 
water about one-third of a mile offshore. Every 
imaginable amusement will be built on the is- 
land: a casino, convention center, cinemas, 
yacht marina, aquarium, shops, restaurants, dis- 
cos, bars, parking for 2,000 cars, and an open- 
air auditorium with a floating stage. Absent 
trom the construction will be any hotels. Visi- 
rors will have to return along the new four-lane 
bridge to the city or to their berths in a cruise 
ship to sleep off their island pleasures. 
Grouped around a core of parking and civic 
buildings, village-like clusters of whitewashed 
buildings will be reminiscent of nearby 
\ndalusian pueblos blancos and island fortresses 
like Mont Saint Michel. Winding streets will 
lead through shopping bazaars to high plazas 
with views of the sea and the coast. 
The island will be constructed using a sys- 
tem developed by Iran to protect its offshore oil 
platforms. Hollow concrete caissons are driven 


Across the Rio Grande, the Instituto 
Nacional de Antropología e Historia (tNA1t) 
unveiled in March a preliminary project for 
the rescue of Guerrero Viejo, the 1750 Span- 
ish colonial town flooded and abandoned in 
1953 as a result of the construction of Falcón 
Darm (see 74, May/June 1995. pp. 14-15). 
Now completely exposed as a result of the 
drought, Guerrero Viejo offers many oppor 
tunities to foster cultural tourism and archi- 
tectural education. 

The ian proposal includes an emergency 
plan for immediate measures to control visi- 
tation (30,000 during the 1995-96 winter sea- 
son) and to shore up key structures. A more 
ambitious plan to huild a levee around the 
town is presently under joint study by INAH 
and the Ministry of Tourism of Mexico. 

Mario L. Sánchez 


into the ocean floor and linked with concrete 
panels. When the ring of these elements is 
complete, sand from the adjacent sea bottom is 
pumped inside, displacing the water and form- 
ing a semi-solid base for building construction. 
Cost for the island itself is about $50 million, 
with an additional $150 million for the bridge 
and one million square feet of buildings. 

Alberto Diaz Hermidas, a Spanish architect 
with degrees from Harvard and Seville, is the 
project's principal designer in the San Antonio 
office of 3D/I, with design direction by 
Norman Hoover, FAIA, 3/1 director of archi- 
tecture. Andres Andújar, director for 3D/Ts In- 
ternational Operations, is the principal-in- 
charge. Diaz's father, Marbella engineer Alberto 
Diaz Fraga, was involved in early planning of 
the scheme and alerted 31/1. Investors are be- 
ing sought for the project, which is expected to 
begin construction next year and take about 
four years to complete. 


Gerald Moorbead, FAIA 


Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, is an architect in Houston. 


PROJECT Isla Marbella, Spain 

CLIENT Turismo Ayuntamiento de Marbella 2000 
S.L. 

ARCHITECT OF RECORD 5D/T, San Antonio (G. 
Norman Hoover, FAIA, Andres Andújar, Alberto 
Diaz Hermidaz, Alberto Diaz Fraga, design team) 


2 The structure will rise 
out of 50 feet of water; 


amusements of all kind 
will be its focus. 


1 The 25-acre man- 
made island is within 
sight of the coast of 
Gibraltar and Morocco. 


Mario L. Sánchez is an architect and historian at 


the Texas Historical Commission. He serves as 


Director of Regional Heritage Pragrams at THC. 


t a detail of the Guerra 
store 


2 The Plaza of Guerrero 
Viejo was laid out in 


1767. Abandoned in 1953, 


this Spanish colonial 
town is completely 
exposed during periods 
of drought. Rernnants 
of elaborate sandstone 
buildings with a variety 
of arches and 
doorways still line the 
streets. 


3 Manuel Guerra Store 
and Residence (1884), 
Roma, as seen in 1990, 
suffered from decades 
of neglect and partial 
structural failure. 
Recently rehabilitated by 
the Roma Restoration 
Project, the building has 
recaptured its position 
of prominence in the 
plaza of Roma. 


a restored facade of the 
Guerra store 
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SURVEY 


Filling some gaps 


BOOKS At the end of 1991, as | was preparing 
to give Rice University Press the final version 
of my book, The See-Through Years, I visited a 
small but evocative urban landscape that I had 
been driving past, off and on, for years. For 
once, [ got out of my car and walked around. 
As I did so, several things fell into place for 
me, and I drove home to Lockhart that night 
and rewrote the hook's last chapter. 

Here is how I described the area: "Near 
the corner of Washington Avenue and 
Studemont Drive in Houston . . . , in a space 
about five blocks from north to south and ten 
blocks from east to west, one sees at first only 
widely spaced trees and a few shrubs, ar- 
ranged with an oddly familiar near-formality 
... Split not just by vacant land, but by drive- 
ways, and, here and there, one can find the 
remnants of a house foundation. The slight 
familiarity of the situation becomes clear: 
This urban grove is made up of the trees of a 
once-occupied neighborhood. It is as if... 
some environmental artist had been at work, 
changing what used to be the background 
into the figurative element, like a Houston 
version of an 18th-century map of Rome by 
Nolli. But this is Houston, and what lies be- 
fore us is no intentional work of art. It is a 
failed real estate development." 

| cited this area as one of a number of anti- 
landmarks around the state, a counterbalance 
to the symphony halls and postmodern office 
towers built in the 1980s, a reminder of *a 
sinkhole yawning at the edge of the property, 
a fault line of hungry valuelessness that 
threatens to pull us down, a zone of subduc- 
tion that we helped creare" during a decade in 
which hundreds of billions of dollars were 
risked and lost in real estate and the Texas 
middle class was saved from certain ruin by 
"government subsidies at a scale the out-of- 
work commissars of Moscow might envy." 

Now, someone has finally done something 
with the property: They've crammed a bunch of 
apartments or condos or whatever they are onto 
the lots, and people are living again in what, five 
years ago, was an urban dumping ground. 

Although one might wish for stronger ar- 
chitecture, the situation is a pleasing turn- 
around. The See-Through Years was a medita- 
tion on the centrifugal forces that were ex- 
ploding our cities and tearing at the already 
fearfully thin fabric of civic society, ranging 
from market and subsidized housing, trans- 
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portation, and a changing workplace, to the 
relationship between concentrated capital and 
the political and cultural legitimacy enshrined 
in the urban landscape. 

So it's nice to see that inner-city density, 
that most centripetal of forces, is back, for 
now. The editorial pages of Texas Architect 
have been trumpeting every new near-town 
residential project for so long that one can 
hardly be blamed for thinking each one rep- 
resented a legitimate trend-in-the-making. 
But now, I think it's getting to be true. 

The west side of downtown Houston, 
from the I-59 overpass to River Oaks, is 
changing from single-story to multi-story 
dwellings lot by lot. Dallas’s Deep Ellum, 
State-Thomas, and Farmers’ Market areas are 
fulfilling David Dillon’s prediction that 
downtown would become a bedroom for the 
city's emerging suburban job centers, revers- 
ing the traditional urban pattern. The same 
thing is happening in other ‘Texas cities. 

And the talk of dense cities is showing up in 
surprising places. Recently, 1 heard Pike Pow- 
ers, a prominent Austin businessman and lobby- 
ist, on the radio. He and a partner were talking 
earnestly about the bad effects of cul-de-sac de- 
velopment and the need for new neighborhoods 
to be more like Austin’s traditional streetcar 
suburbs. And Powers was plugging an appear- 
ance at the Austin convention center—not the 
Rotary Club, not the University of Texas at 
Austin architecture department, but the conven- 
tion center—by Andres Duany. 
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Pleasant as it is to see important chunks of 
the city fabric rescued from dereliction, I 
wonder if increasing in-town density points 
to anything like a return to traditional urban 
form. With the exception of Dallas, where we 
will see what happens, there has been no 
change in an automobile-dominated trans- 
portation system. The newly dense neighbor- 
hoods may have bars and coffee shops to walk 
to, but these types of establishments mark 
their zones as incubators for yet another gen- 
eration of young adults staving off marriage 
and child-rearing. Perhaps when the inhabit- 
ants of the these new apartment-lands are 
ready to move up, they will have a full range 
of Seasidevilles to choose from, each with a 
walkable town center and mix of urban uses. 
That would be a trend worth thinking about. 

Still, | wonder if any urbanistic strategies 
are robust enough any more to tame the at- 
omizing tendencies in our society, in which 
the membrane between mobile international 
capital and the fates of families and individu- 
als has become vanishingly thin. Five years 
after The See-Through Years went to press, 
some small things have changed, but the big 
things remain the same. Joe! Warren Barna 


Joel Barna was editor of Texas Architect from 
1985 to 1995. 


traditional urban form? 
Memorial Heights, BGO 
Architects, Dallas. 


1 A once-vacant area is 
filled with housing, but 
will the city return to a 
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Equatorial Developments 


ARCHITECTURE Established by the Spanish in 
1533 as the collection and embarkation point 
lor South American loot, the city of Cartagena 
on Colombia's Caribbean coast is a historic 
gem. The walled town, a unesco World Heri- 
tage Site, was neglected in the centuries follow- 
ing Spanish decline; in recent decades, new de- 
velopments tied to the discovery of oil have 
taken place beyond the historic El Centro. But 
now again, El Centro is the place to be, with 
restoration reclaiming courtyard buildings for 
shops, restaurants, and fashionable homes. 

With space at a premium in the walled, wa- 
ter-hound old city, a master plan for the 
CGhambaci district across the lagoon provides 
the closest place for growth. The 50-acre site, 
planned by the Houston office of 3D/I, is a 
former squatter' village built over the centuries 
on swampy landfill. While two-thirds of the site 
is reserved for park and recreation uses, the new 
urban village will be an entertainment, shop- 
ping, and residential focus for surrounding 
neighborhoods. A main avenue bisects the site 
and connects across the lagoon to El Centro. 

Focused around canals and a small harbor, 
the layout of Chambacá's pedestrian streets re- 
flects the patterns of the old city. Curved, ar- 
cade-lined shopping streets lead to small plazas 
and open to vistas of the sea, the mountains, the 
nearby fortress, and El Centro. The master 
plan sets standards for density, massing, heights, 
and a vocabulary of materials and finishes. A 
1 2-story tower and mid-rise blocks will contain 
* 50 residential units. 

Based on the character of El Centro, 
140,000 square feet of retail space is provided in 
two-story buildings where shopkeepers own 
their space. Over 250,000 square feet of office 
space is designed to ateract international corpo- 
rate leases in first-class buildings. Parking for 
2,400 cars is mostly located below grade be- 
neath buildings and plazas. Without descending 
to a theme-park coyness, the designs for 
Chambaci reflect Cartagena’s Spanish heritage 
of srucco finishes and tile roofs, 

After the master plan was finalized in late 
1995 in conjunction with local architects and 
with the participation of Cartagena's two archi- 
tecture schools, the client (Banco de Colombia 
ind à consortium of developers) commissioned 
)D/I to proceed through schematic design on 
the buildings of the plan. Remaining phases will 
he developed hy local architects. Site work is 
planned to begin this fall. GM 
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PROJECT Proyecto Chambaci, Colombia 

CLIENT Banio de Colombia and Chambact de Indias 

ARCHITECT OF RECORD 30/1, Houston (G. Norman 
Hoover, FATA, Andres Andújar, Mark S. Lange, 
project team) 


1 the historic El Centro 3 motel and proposed 
Chambacu development 
2 residential towers at 


Chambacü 4 site plan 
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Consultants in Acoustics, Theatre, Television 
and Audio/Visual Design 


STAINLESS 
Shipped in a Complete 


Howard K. Pelton, PE. Jack P. Hagler, ASTC 


Unit or Kit Christopher "Topper" Sowden. PE. David E. Marsh 


$425 & up 


Stock for 
Fast Shipping 
Free Brochure 


Toll Free E : 
1-800-231-0793 4166 Pinemont 


Fax 1-713-680-2571 Houston, Tx 77018 
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Austin 
AN aim Dallas 


Fine Plumbingware Arlington 


7950 Elmbrook Drive Suite 100 Dallas, Texas 76247 
(800)229-7444 (214)688-7444 Fax: (214) 961-7408 
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AutoCAD Support Services 
ie. drafting 


The BLADE Facilities Manager 


ie. software 
Plumbing fixtures, faucets, whirlpool & steam baths, 
designer & disability products, hardware at 800 om 568-8003 
accessories. Master distributor of 


Asrian Standard. 
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JOHN W. MULLINS, C.S.1. 
Sr. Architectural Services, Corporate 


AUSTIN 


8740 Shoal Creek Blvd. 
(512) 454-4619 


KELLY- MOORE 


PAINT CO 


DALLAS 
1112 Tripp Rd c f 
(214) 691-2284 ee eee 
301 W Hurst Blvd (B17) 268-3131 ext. 290 
ARLINGTON Hurst, Texas 76053 Fax: (817) 268-8108 


T ?.7 2 y K "Ol ý J 
780! South Cooper VOICE MAIL 1 (800) 772-7408 ext. 290 1-888-KMCOLOR 
(817) 467-9101 
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+ 100-year-old Heart Pine 
Flooring 


© Early Texas Style Furniture 


* Heart Pine Doors, Cabinets, 
Millwork 


(512) 243-2702 


10209 FM 812 Austin, Tx. 78719 
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Robert Stanford & Associates 
Metal Roofing Consultants 
4106 Waterstone Drive 
Missouri City, Texas 77459 


Office: 713/261.8522 * Fax: 713/499.4840 
Pager: 713/616.1600 


Services Pravidad: 


Scheduled Inspections During Construction 
Written & Photographic Reports 
Manufacturer Installation Certified 
Product Selection/Specifications 
Contract Document Preparation & Review 
Detail/Drawing Review & Recommendations 
Expert Witness Testimony 


25 years experience in the architectural metal roofing industry 
Member RCI / Roof Consultants Institute 


Circle 2 on the reader inquiry card 


BRIAN HOLE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION COST ESTIMATING 
QUANTITY SURVEYS & SCHEDULING 


PO. ROX 215080 (714) 589.6112 
HOUSTON, TX 77218 Fax (759) 589-6162 
NEW ORLEANS, LA (504) 595.561] 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FI (405) 522.6268 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING 


QUIT DNE 
PRODUCTS z 
Master Distributor nis 


Wholesale and Contractor Sales proma 
of PC GlassBlock and Accessories GY 


Glass Block Shop, Inc. 
Dallas (214) 243-7343 (800) 777-2107 Fax (214) 243-3666 
San Antonio (214) 786-4884 (210) 590-4807 
http://www.cybemetsol.com/glass 
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DICKENSHEETS 
DESIGN ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in 
Acoustics & Electronic Media 
System Design 
Studios * Concert Halls * FAB Plants 
Churches * Sports Facilities « Theaters 
"HUB" Certified 
PH 512.331.8977 


www.dickensheets.com 
13581 POND SPRINGS RD SUITE 306 * AUSTIN 
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JACK Evans & Assoc., INC. 


ENGINEERED VIBRATION Acoustic & Noise SOLUTIONS 


1986 - 1996 
Quietly Celebrating a Decade 
Architectural Acoustics 
Environmental & Mechanical Noise Control 
Structural Vibration Control 


FAX / 371-0825 


512 / 371-0800 
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A pmfessional corporation providing 
consulting and design services in 
acoustics, sound, noise control, audio 


visual and video systems 


Bill Haddon 
Wrightson, Johnson, Chris Williams 


Haddon & Williams, Inc. y 
13714 Gamma Row), Suite 110 
Dallas, Texas 75244 
2149-1700 
FAX 214 934-3720 
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Authentic Hand Hewn Log Cabins 
Log Outbuildings & Timber Frame Barns 
5"x5" to 12"x14" Hand Hewn Oak Beams 
Flooring, Building Materials, Hand Forged Iron & Fixtures 


— The real stuff — Circa 1790 to 1860 — 


Timber & Stone Restorations 


Fredericksburg, TX 
210-997-2280 


Circle 38 on the reader inquiry card 
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Architectural Software for AutoCAD’ 
Realize {ime savings, increased productivity, 


and outstanding value. A 
* Supoor your architectural design process. 
* Create production drawings and design visualizations 
* Uses industry standard layering formals or create your own 


« ARCHT comes with over 2.100 pre-defined blocks in plan. elevation. and 3D 
* On-line help, manuals and tutorials 


ENKETIV uet 


6601 NE 78th Court, A-8 + Portland, Oregon 97218 USA 
800-458-0690 / 503-252-3230 / Fax 503-252-3668 
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FOODSERVICE CONSULTANTS / DESIGNERS / PLANNERS 
W 713.784.0290 FAX: 713.784.6376 


Houston, TX 
FAX: 972.991.4135 


Dallas, TX ® 972.239.9180 


e-Mail: mmap @ phoanix.net 
The Business Caminuation of the 41-year practica of MulhauserfMcChsary Associates, Inc 
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MARKETPLACE 


WHAT ITS WORTH 


Award-winning 
fabricator for 


award-winning 
projects 


DAVID C. YORK 


ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - BRASS 
GLASS RAILS - PIPE RAILS - PICKET RAILS - CUSTOM HANDRAILS 


800-255-4703 27 N.E. 26th St. (73105) 


405-528-7495 P.O. 80X 18149 
FAX 405-528-7426 OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73154 
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BET Jer. FIRE-RESISTANT 
system consisting of a 1 bei pass and ny CLASS A 


) tive attic -hearing surfa 


Viele i finished With a Bull 127; Low 
proofs elevated ar 


MAINTENANCE 
FLEXIBLE 


HIGH 
COMPRESSIVE 
STRENGTH 
SOUND 
DEADENING 


PLATING SAFE 


SUNDEK JI 
MEMBRANE £u 


P 
| X9 
SundekcorAustim Sundek of San Antonio 
512-928-8000 230-591-0280 


Houston Deking -Sundek of Dallas/Fort Worth 
713-460-3330 214- 218.3535 


Crele 123 on the reader inquiry card 


Flooring * Treads & Risers 
Dimensional Lumber 


EXAS ANTIQUE HEART PINE 
Circle 87 on the reader inquiry card 


HOOVER & KEITH INC. 


Consultants in Acoustics 


> Architectural and Building Acoustics 
> Mechanical System and HVAC Noise Control 
> Sound Reinforcement and A/V System Design 


> Experience dating back to the mid-1950's 


Professional Engineers 
National Council of Acoustical Consultants 
Institute of Noise Control Engineering 


11381 Meadowglen, Suite 1 Phone: (713) 496-9876 
Houston, TX 77082 FAX: (713) 496-0016 


Circle 224 on the reader inquiry card 


Southern Pine Shakes 
The Alternative Wood Roofing Material 


For a durable, energy-efficient and Consider these advantages: 
affordable roofing material, * Energy-cificient—the R-value 
consider Southern Pine Shakes . ratings are 300% bener than 
made from the highest-quality asphalt shingles 

Southern Pine timber, preserva- * Durable —50 years of service life 
tive-treated and cost competitive * Warranty —350- year limited warr- 
with cedar shakes and shingles anty against insects and decay 


Call for more information and a free brochure: 
Superior Shakes of Texas, Inc. 
P.0. Box 405, Willis, TX 77378, 800/635-0573, fax 409/856-1794 
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THe MCCLEARY PARTNERSHIP INC, 
Fooosrevics Project ADVISORS 


3040 Post Oak Boulevard; Suite 1010 
Houston, Texas 77056+6510 
713.840.9030 Fax 713.840.8515 
Email mepartner@aol.com 
RICHARD C. MCCLEARY 

À PauL D. MCCLEARY 


Project Definition, Strategic Planning & 
Peer Review + Second Opinion Services 


Continuing the 44-year practice of our parent compar Mulhauser/MeClheary Assoczaics, Inc 


Circle 240 on the reader inquiry card 
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What's Wright in Movies 


ARCHIMOVIES Frank Lloyd Wright is the most 
famous American architect of the 20th century, 
known for his individualistic architectural de- 
sign, planning work, teaching, and writings. But 
throughout his long career, Wright was also a 
colorful and controversial character, always bat- 
tling architectural and social conventions. Al- 
though his turbulent personal life was well-pub- 
licized, it did not seem to hinder his creative 
abilities. In fact, his professional and private life 
cast him in the role of the great uncompromis- 
ing genius, making him the model of the indi- 
vidualist architect-hero who appears on film 
from time to time, It is not surprising that Hol- 
lywood responded to this character type, since 
Wright lived in Los Angeles for a time, built 
many projects in California, and was familiar to 
the film community, many of whom had similar 
rebellious and egotistical temperaments. 

The sets of Lost Horizon (1937, Frank Capra; 
art director: Steve Goosson) portray a mountain 
paradise in luminous Wrightian forms. A Brit- 
ish diplomat is kidnapped to Shangri-La, a re- 
mote, idyllic civilization in a Tibetan valley, 
Protected from the impending doom of civiliza- 
tion outside, the agrarian citizenry live peaceful, 
long lives under the benign guidance of a dalai 
lama. The lamasery shows definite Wrightian 
influence of the Prairie School era. The orien- 
tal attitude of his work seems perfect in this use, 
although Wright seldom designed such sym- 
metrical groups of buildings. The main struc- 
ture is the centerpiece of a quadrangle of 
floodlit buildings arranged around a landscaped 
courtyard and reflection pool, Each building 
has broad flights of stairs and terraces with col- 
onnaded pavilions and is roofed with wide flat 
eaves, a most contemplative environment. 
Taliesen under the guidance of Wright comes 
to mind; Wright was certainly the dalai lama of 
his domain and disciples. 

The Fountainhead (1949, King Vidor; art di- 
Edward Carrere) is considered 
Hollywood's last great display of modern archi- 
tectural sets on film, closing an era that began 


rector: 


in the 1920s when modern sets were used to 
convey the image of glamour and affluence. 
"These film sets were among the earliest intro- 
duction the general public had to the radical 
new styles of the 20th century. In The Fountain- 
bead, Frank Lloyd Wright's designs are the in- 
spiration for the interior sets, models, and ren- 
derings. His life also had many details in com- 
mon with the central character, architect 
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Howard Roark, dour- 
ly portrayed by Gary 
Coaper. Renderings 
were created for the 
homes Roark designs; 
these were an amal- 
gam of Wright's work 
from the late *30s and 
*gos with obvious ref- 
erences to Fallingwa- 
ter (1935, Mill Run, Penn.). The film was 
heavily criticized by the architectural press for 
showing what they believed to be caricatures of 
Wrights work. They missed the point: The film 
is about character, not design. 

In A Summer Place (1959, Delmer Daves) 
Richard Egan and Dorothy McGuire leave bro- 
ken-down marriages, symbolized by a dilapi- 
dated Victorian hotel, for a new life together in 
a Wright Usonian house (the Mrs. Clinton 
Walker House, 1948, Carmel, Calif.). The 
opening shot of the house shows a low blue roof 
hovering above a stone terrace and rocky sea- 
coast. Stair-stepped windows give the house its 
prow-like form. Egan and McGuire park their 
white Jaguar in a carport tucked under an over- 
hang and enter the house through a Japanese- 
like rock garden court framed by a low rock 
wall and deep shadowing overhangs. "Frank 
Lloyd Wright designed our house,” exclaims 
McGuire as she gives Sandra Dee a tour. Except 
for one dining scene beside the actual fireplace, 
the interior scenes are shot on constructed sets 
that hear no resemblance to the actual house. 

Alfred Hitchcock was exacting when it 
came to architectural sets. When he was un- 
able to shoot in a particular place he often 
built an exact replica set. In North by North- 
west (1959), a Wrightian house was designed 
for a cliff in the South Dakota forest above 
Mount Rushmore. Sweeping balconies canti- 
lever over rocks, anchored to the mountain 
by vertical ashlar stone pylons, all reminiscent 
of Fallingwater. A dramatic interior set 
complements the exterior design, although 
furnished in the motel-modern of the day. 

Although Wrightian design influences are 
not apparent, Wright's character image as a 
high-minded artist is called up again in Strang- 
ers When We Meet (1960, Richard Quine). Kirk 
Douglas plays the self-important architect. Mis- 
understood, he works alone in his suburban 
home-office, waiting for an exciting job, "a cli- 
ent willing to take a chance." A hillside house, 


Bay Region-style chalet moderne, is built from 
scratch in the course of the film. 

Goldie Hawn and Walter Matthau tour 
Wright's Guggenheim Museum (1959, New 
York) in the screwball comedy Cactus Flower 
(1969, Gene Saks) ro celebrate the exhilaration 
of their engagement. The camera makes good 
spatial use of the spiraling main gallery by look- 
ing up and across the space. 

Blade Runner (1982, Ridley Scott) is set in a 
perpetually rainy Los Angeles of 2019. Police 
hit man Harrison Ford's crash pad, located in- 
side a bleak high-rise building, is shot in the 
Mayan-inspired Charles Ennis House (192 3- 
1924, Los Angeles). The Ennis house is one of 
four Wright designed in southern California 
using patterned concrete block. The strong 
shadows cast by the deep geometric casting of 
the block adds an exotic touch to the harsh, 
strobe lighting of the back-lit scenes and make 
for an inspired, if psychologically frightening, 
use of this house. 

After viewing these examples and searching 
for others, we wondered why there are not 
more examples of Wrightian inspiration in the 
movies. Perhaps his buildings and spaces are so 
individualistic that they would distract from the 
story, or maybe the associations with modern 
design are not pleasant. For residential scenes, 
modern houses are often the habitat of unusual 
people. Except for corporate settings, power, 
wealth, and glamour tend to be represented in 
traditional architectural settings while modern 
settings are reserved for the artistic or eccentric 
free-thinker or for someone evil or troubled. 
Modern design is most favored in futuristic or 
science fiction movies where a harsh or fright- 
ening effect is desired. Is that why people don't 
like modernism: scared by the movies? 


Yolita Schmidt and Gerald Moorbead, FAIA 


Houston architects Yolita Schmidt and Gerald 
Moorhead, EALA, write about movies in every other 
issue of Texas Architect. 
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Time waits for no one... 


with SBG! Standard Search™ and a Professional Membership saving time was never so easy. 


Ve you need code information quickly, 
SBKCI's Standard Search™ makes your 
plan review and code compliance tasks faster 
and easier. Access any code section in the 1994 
Standard Codes™ on your PC with a simple 
"search" command. 


WI Menving system allows convenient access to the 
entire code, including text, tables, and figures. 
Electronic index gives access to information by 
subject, simply by searching for a few key words. 
Clipboard feature allows copying of portions of the 
code into your word processing documents. 
Electronic bookmarks locate often-used 
portions of text. 

Zoom feature provides close-up viewing 

of figures. 


The 1994 Standard Codes!" on ore available on 
PC-DOS-compalible diskettes individually, os 
a package or network version. 


Stondard Building Code 
$149 nonmember 
Package 
$506 nonmember 


$99 member 


$336 member 


Package contains all five codes—Standard Building, 
Plumbing, Gas, Mechanical, and Fire Prevention Codes— 
and the package is designed to allow you to switch from one 
code to another quickly and conveniently. Call S| Order 
Entry Department at 205-591-1853 for more information. 


Southern Building Code Congress International, Inc. 900 Montclair Road © Birmingham, Alabama 35213-1206 
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so what are you waiting for? 
become an SBGZI Professional 
Member to save time and money 


If you are an architect, engineer, 
researcher, inspector, or other profes- 
sional in the building or code 
enforcement industry and 
your work must meet the 

requirements of the 
International Codes or 

Standard Codes™, an 

SBC! Professional 

Membership is the most cost effective source 
for the most up-to-date code information. 


Join SBGCI as a Professional Member 
and you receive: 


@ A complimentary copy of the Standard Code of 
your choice 


E À subscription to Southern Building 


W Publication discounts and reduced prices on 
services, educational courses, and seminars 


E Code interpretations by telephone or mail 


SBC] Professional Members are also eligible to request the 
annual Bluebook of proposed revisions to the Standard 
Codes™ and the annual Redbook of code revision committee 
recommendations. The cost of a Professional Membership is 
only $50, a 42% savings on the nonmember cost of the items 
listed above. Call SBC] Membership Services at 205-591-1853 
for more information. 


FAX 205-591-0775 © TTY 205-599-9742 RBC | 


What's Garnet or Gray, Burgundy or 
Brown...and Green All Over ? 


1 | Acme Brick Company we t being 
green is just good business. [f a company is striving for peak efficiency, and for long - term 
success, that company must be earth friendly. Long before ecology was in the news, Acme 
invested in expensive but highly energy-efficient kilns. And after Acme removes all tbe clay 
from a raw material site, reclamation efforts begin. During ÁAcme's 104 year history, these 
efforts bave resulted in twelve lakes which provide beautiful wildlife habitat. And throughout 
our company recycling is saving money while benefiting our environment. Brick is one of the 
world’s most ecologically sound building materials, and we produce our entire palette of 


brick colors with the environment in mind. Acme Brick, from the Earth, 
for the Earth acme || 
= Since (B91 
Visit us on the internet. betp //www acmebrick com 


Check the phone directory to contact your local Acme Brick Company sales office. Or call t-800-792-1214, extension 365 


Browse wuw.Ixerch.com er Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 


